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that they would make effort in their power, and that 
ae jedge had sand a scone patos," Dettecirbepes,cian, 
Ww at first a ¢ their hopes, alas, 
soon became clouded. No letter had arrived from Mordechai. 
Information at length was received, and they learnt that Mor- 
dechai had left Vienna. Whither he had since betaken him- 
self, what had been the result of hisrepresentations—of all this 
the community was absolutely ignorant. Ata full meeting it 
was proposed that a deputation should be sent to Vienna in 
Ss = righteous cause at the foot < ~ ope 
sy og ee with the proposer, but the chief rabbi op- 
: measure. a If Oe ee # 4 es 
any human able to induce the ~ ity to re- 
cone from seein that he has formed itis b Motdechal 
Cohen. I was, moreover,” he added, “ iy 
Reb. Mordechai that there was but one way of salvatiou, and 
that he will try. If he fails, all is irreparably lost.” 


“The chief rabbi at dan. ogi ever exercised the greatest 
influence over his community. The assembly besides per- 
ceived that he had deeper insight into the matter than them- 
, We must refer to the beautiful | selves, Nothing, therefore, remained for them but to confide 
description in the text. For our present purpose, it will | in his wisdom and experience, to let him have his way, and to 
to say, that the person in whose favour it had been made, and | await the end in sorrow. It was a painful situation. In or- 
who been saved by it from shame and dishonour, had | der to appreciate its full significance, a little more light must 
i be thrown upon it. The idea of banishment has in recent 
times, ow the large number of German emigrants who 
send themselves, so to say, into volun exile, lost so much 
of its original horror that we are very likely to be misled in 
our conception of it. Yet how different was the situation of 
a banished Jew in the middle ages from that of an emigrant in 
these gaye! The latter voluntarily forsakes his home after he 
has realized his immovable property. . He is protected by the 
government, gnd hopes to better his condition. He has found 
a new country, where he is hospitably received. “And if he 
feels a longing for his fathegland, if he is grown rich and pros- 
rous in the distant country, and would return back again, if 
e would dié at home, be buried in the ve of his fore- 
fathers ; then the ship carries him back, he is again welcomed 





































had 
arefuge. Eight years afterwards, 
Ferdinand I. recalled the Jews home. 
Among those who pined for the land of their birth and re- 
ere Reb. Mordechai and his wife. He 
established himself in Prague. His vast know! won 
the highest esteem and regard; his noble heart, the love 
of bis bours. By industry and economy, too, during his 
residence in Poland, he had sueceeded in acquiring @ propert 
i i . About a year aller 
his return from Poland, Reb. Mord , With a full and clear 
consciousness of what he was doing, had sacrificed all 
































Calum, non anamum, mutant, gui trans mare currunt. 
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just over, all were uniting in one great hymn of praise, 
when a sud knock was heard at the door, and a stranger 
craved an instant interview with the master of the house. As 
soon as the stranger was alone with Reb, Mordechai, he flung 
off his hat and cloak, and threw himself intohisarms. It was 
the young man whose honour and life he had once saved. 
bi Pane Bes r came to warn Réb. Mordechai of a calamity 
which impended over the Jews, and to point out the only way 
in which it might be averted. The Emperor had vowed in a 
dream that he would expel the Jews from Bohemia, and was 
resolved to perform what he had sworn. his ,| home, again becomes his country’s child: he has two homes. 
none, not even his most confidential ministers, as yet knew | The Jew, on the contrary, was compelled to tear himself with 
anything of the imperial resolution. It was necessary, there-| bleeding heart from the spot which he had perhaps for cen- 
fore, that the most eh ag og oe eee preserved as 


OUT OF REACH. 


To love thee, dumbly—nor by look cr word 
To break the silence set upon my soul: 

Fe teens nde Sat 
To gaze unmoved, on the goal : 





To stand within the vestibule of Bliss: 

To grasp alone the shadow of it: 
+ To see and feel, but never taste of 

Daily to live in an eternal night : 


Awake, to dream of Love’s undying 3 
With e n peer shia to pas; 







turies called home. The Jew was cast forth r and 
wretched, for even the wealthiest was impoverished by exile. 







To hear its echoes as the float along, and as to the mode in which an attempt was to be made to| His houses became worthless; for who would purchase a pro- 
Baw anlor to ensch tte fall tautetaen strain: countermine the intended cruelty. After an that was from the n' of the case to become sho’ 
many hours, the took leave. Mordechai accompani-| without an owner? The -up wares also which coul 





not be carried with them in their wanderings in their search 
for a place of refuge, became valueless to the proprietors, espe- 
cially as so age > same of Jewish merchants could not dis- 
pose of their e' 


to them in the country could not be levied. The banished 
Jew of the middle ages was without ne oye for the home 
mas refused him its pro n, its sanction. The 
ished Jew of the middle could not but fear that hie 
de Bigevap timer is wife, his tender children, would perish 
the unwonted' fatigues of the journey ; for how could he 

tell how long it might not be? The ed Jew of the mid- 





To sit and look into thine eyes, and 
To tell thee all my closely hosrded thought; 
And still to know that I must calmly learn 
To meet thy gaze, and yet to utter nought: 


To watch the earnest smile upon thy face, 
Or gun tha Foare wich thy peut grant, 
r gem the Fu y gentle 

As weopars decerate the dtad thay tasura: 


To know there is no hope: hourly to feel 
That Destiny forbids A : 





ressed each 
and after a few last words ie ary: counsel, the 
stepped through the gate, and w on to the hostelry. 


“ Mordechai lifted his glowing face to the heavens. ‘ Lord 
of the world,’ he cried, ‘thou art all-merciful, all-knowing, 
almighty. Why, then, should we despair? Can it be thy 

that thy children should be driven into adversity? 
wish to banish, expel us. Why? aay They 
that we are strangers in this land, in this Bohe 
mia. Has not God made the whole w 














Thi aw r too his children? We are strangers, and dns auaves of. cen 1 was constrained to tear himself from the of his 
bitter fe la mine, until the seal fathers lie in this land. We are Pcl ond pen we have weeping betrothed Shen, Salt ee praesate’, and Knew not 
welcome hand of Death. already for centuries _ ose endured in this Gbantry - We f tnger he ould ever rear! . ee 

——_ are strangers, we aa as its er middle ages renee 
CIRCUMSTANCE inhabitants. We ae strangers; | then, is our father- | 09ging for the graves of his loved se oat dla, bak wot, 
The Orange. ~~ a has nothing, pothing ? No; 20;| «The Jews were soon, however, to be relieved from this 
by the river p= ot Se oe bin omen thn cded.on wiih ae tormenting state of uncertainty, but only to obtain the most 
mask t aiding— his head, of this life. He cannot bequeath his grave to entire asstrance of thar suipfoftdne. Some days after Pente- 





cost, the Imperial edict reached Prague, and was 
on the same day in the Jews’ town by the Royal Governor. 
Thus it ran: ‘The Jews must leave Prague in eight days, the 





Dons Bias’ and J 
uan play sad pranks, 



















Mordechai ht have ; 
maiden it was re g longer Dao aon cae Ge country in four weeks. 
At dawn on the day fixed, morning service was celebrated 
Po through te grove was sas though Bet he etmoaphare was enatnly pepiated by ®\in all the # y Tn the § = the chief rabbi 
—Who flung away the peeling. . a w vy 5 "The fragrant a oa officiated. As soon an ihe sun's — through the 
wind which fanned M 's hot face roused him from his = ap ee peony Synagogue ene een ye ~~ 
She could not know in dreams. It seemed to him as though it were « salu- Cota be yo mage Keb ara Pinca thelr leaped 
As little she in Seville, tation from the father of afl men to tans Wale pestiaaned ar typ een kre boone: to be 
That J should reel upon that peel, : , peace to far and near—to all my children, peace !” ven. The profound agony 
And find my proper level ! F. Locxns. to quit the holy spot for ever had mastered whole - 
then to the house of the chief rabbi, ay aad Bad Spee Par 0 ant Guo SF ape ‘or the future out 
dd imparted to the secret which he had learnt that night. | of their hearts, The prayers abounded in w k- 
SIPPURIM. and also his resolution y at of day to set off for | ing and soon nothing was heard in the entire build- 
A curious collection of what we may be justified in de- ayo 


in German vander th ite of Sippurin by Br. W t Pasche-| So 
les, seared Jew of Prague. ft nai a lage and 1 





A pause of pro- 
for minutes ensued. The rabbi kissed 
- holy tabernacle, opened the sacred ark of the 
covenant, and took a roll of the law out of it. The head over- 







d dechai, , had the night before received from a sure 
See fps meee Cah ae cemtecinn taeiticced letdlijosts take enema toneded seers and the warders of the e followed him unbid- 
Se eee nlicity of the hi to banish all the Jews trom Prague and Bohemia, and had|den. Then came the princi ists, until all the rolls 
ve. ‘Phe cogetn wollen ee Same bv Peues Se hurried off to Vienna to pursue the course out by his|of the law had been removed. The rabbi muttered a few 


more words of prayer in a low voice; then all left the Syna- 
in tears. chief rabbi was the last but one; the 
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ere 

ers. One was especial! 

~ conepicnous for th, blinding” beams of light that shove fom 

its and fell o the street. was the house of 

Reb. Mordechai Cohen Sovieael te the Galy pon 

of Reb. Gerson, wealthy goldemith, had in his earliest 

Pi plage 4 signs extraordinary talent. His father 
£7 o>, him an excellent education, and had sown a who had heard it from the rabbi’s own pre- | quiet of the Nought could be seen but a kneeling mul- 
fruitfal soil. Till far on in his childhood, the lifeof served the profoundest silence ; but several Jews, who carried , pale faces, and graves bedewed with tears. Bela, amonr 
eed ae ee Suddenly, however, circum- wares from house to house in other quarters of the city, | the rest, Mordechai’s wife, was on the grave of her 
stances changed. bys succession of un- | were recommended to sell at a moderate price, as they were | father, while bot tears trickled down her face. A twofold gricf 
merited misfortunes, lost the of gt Airelanery soon to be-senttate inaithencn’, end waukh then be teahlo ts divided her heart. Where was Mordechai, her husband, the 

himself unable to meet the liabilities which he bad incurred. |sell anything. At first the poor Jews paid no attention to| prop of her life 

Borrow 2 the lass of his good name arelchal the honest man what , and looked upon it as mere » to be | “ Gradually the vast burial-ground was deserted. Each one 
on a sick bed, from he never rose again. At the age of | patiently eudured ; but by degrees they were that it| had still pre to make for the aie Pay eer 
seventeen, Mordechai was left an He was alone in| was no and that in truth had arrived from | At eleven 0’ in the forenoon a gate of the Jews’ town was 
the world, for his mother he had lost when a child. | Vienna that, in pursuance of an decree, all the Jews ewe coe Soe they were all to defile. On the 
His first resolution, when the first stupor of grief had passed, were to leave Bohemia. Presently nothing was talked about square facing the ews’ town two regiments of infantry and 
was to restor: the honoured name of bis departed father He | but this impending calamity. The absence of Reb. Mordechai some troops of cavalry were drawn up. A vast multitude had 
; took to business, and pursued it with unwearied assiduity ; so | Cohen had already been observed, but it was yet known | assembled to assist at the strange spectacle. The viceroy had 
{hat scarce five years had clapsed before ‘he had paid off all that his journey had been undertaken for mon weal. | commissioned a sepacior oficer to see to the ¢xeentlon of the 
his father’s os Se Seeetins, be bel in love | Now, however, the chief rabbi and authorities assured every | decree. Each ly on its departure was ordered to give 
; but he hadjone that had long been informed of the circumstance, | satisfactory proof that it had satisfied all claims of the royal 
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treasury, and to declare by which gate of the city it wished to 

leave. The confused stir in the Jews’ town offered a melan- 

choly sight. Before many doors stood a small cart, drawn by 

a lean hack. They were intended to convey out of the coun- 

try the old and sick who could not travel on foot. A grow 

was standing before ewery door. Men with a wanderer’s 8 

in their , & bundle which contained all their transport- 

able wealth on their backs. Women with children at their 

breasts. At half-past eleven the officer in command ordered a 

trumpeter to ride through the streets and proclaim that they 

had only half an hour more, and that every one must make 
ready todepart. Friends and relatives now bade one another 
farewell in open street. A warm pressure of the hand, a bro- 
therly kiss, and then they would set out. The chief rabbi had 
stationed himself at the gate of exit to comfort and bless the 
departing. At length the word of command rung out. Swords 
clashed as they were drawn from the sheath. The infantry 
ranged itself in line. The clock in the old Rathaus began to 
strike twelve. The rabbi whispered words of enco' ent 
and resignation into the ears of those who were to be the first 
to leave the Jews’ town. Not a breath was audible; a fune- 
real silence prevailed. The clock struck one, two, three, four, 

five, uptotwelve. * vo ed Y 7 
“ At the last stroke a sound of horses’ hoofs was heard, all 

eyes were turned in the direction of the Jesuitg! College. A 

was flying towards the Jews’ town ; the smoking 
steed was covered with foam and blood, the rider’s face was 
convulsed and pale. He waved a roll of parchment in his 
hand, and cried, 

“* Grace... .in the emperor’s name.’ 

“In front of the commandant he drew rein, and as he handed 
him the parchment, sunk swooning to the ground. The horse 
reeled, staggered, and fell at his side, a 

“ At the same moment, an imperial officer, accompanied by 
a mounted trumpeter, galloped up at full speed. He waved a 
white flag, and cried, ‘I confirm it, in the name of his Apos- 
tolic ea d ! Grace!’ 

“ When the commanding officer perceived the Imperial sig- 
net, he uncovered his head and read the revocation of the 
edict. This was all the work of a minute. At the same in- 
stant a loud scream was heard, ‘ Mor-de-chai!....Father!’ 
....and Bela, with her children, forced her way through the 
crowd up to her husband, their father. The multitude assem- 
bled before the Jews’ town had taken the warmest interest in 
the events of the morning. The unexpectedly fortunate issue 
excited the most joyful sympathy, and amidst the flourish of 
trumpets a thundering shout was raised, ‘ Long live the Em- 
peror! Long live Ferdinand the First! 

“ What passed in the hearts of men delivered from so great 
a peril cannot be described, cannot be conceived, can on hee 
sympathized with by one who, threatened by the same 
ger, has obtained the same deliverance. Every one now 
ressed round the unconscious Mordechai. Those nearest to 

kissed the hem of his raiment. He was borne in triumphal 
procession to his house. 

* We will now leave Reb. Mordechai to the care of his family ; 

but before we ourselves do an else, let us go into the 

synagogue and render thanks to the Lord for this unexpected 

salvation.” ‘Yes, to the syn ! to the syn: Y all 

joyously shouted, and the whole multitude follow rabbi 
to God's temple with hearts overflowing with gratitude.” 

' For the mode in which this salvation was wrought, for the 
details of Mordechai’s swift journey to Vienna, to Rome, 
where he obtained letters from the Pope absolving the Em- 
peror from the rash vow made in his we can but refer 
to the story. Mordechai Cohen has long been gathered to his 
fathers, his tomb is overgrown by luxuriant moss, but his 
memory still survives in the grateful recollection of his 
people. 





—_.———— 
ASTLEY’S. 


If there was one place of amusement—an institution it eo | 
be termed—more sacred than another to Londoners in parti- 
cular, and provincialists in general, one, more presumably pro- 
bable to have withstood the changes of time and fashion, less 
likely to have succumbed to a novel and not very classical 
style of dramatic entertainment ; that place most certainly was 
Astley’s. For though the remodelled theatre in Westminster 
Bridge Road is still associated with the name of its founder, 
yet an Astley’s without horses is as yet simply a A 
shadow without a substance. It may be well, then, ere the 
last reminiscences of its former glories have utterly departed, 
while the smell of the saw-dust, } cracking of the whip, the 
contortions of the clown, and the laughter of the spectators 
still linger in our fond memories, to record a passing notice 
this once popular place of amusement, and its able and enter- 


prising founder. 
ago, George the Second, 


Little more than a hundred years 
wishing to introduce light cavalry into the British army, com- 
missioned Colonel] Eliott, subsequently Lord Heathficla, the 
renowned defender of Gibraltar, to raise and discipline a re- 

ment of this description of force. The com vely small 

of the men and horses, and the fact that a great number 
of tailors, then out of work, enlisted in the new regiment, 
caused it to be age with considerable contempt by the 
lower classes; while old mili men regretted that the 
honour of the British arms should be end: by — 
it in such ingly feeble hands. Scarcely, however, 
Eliott’s Lig t Horse, asit was recognised in the Army List, or 
the Tailors’ regiment as it was more generally termed, been a 
ear embodied, before it was employed on active service; and 
ts t conduct at the battle of Emsdorf removed all doubts 
of the capabilities and courage of the men composing it, Three 
years afterwards, on the return of peace, Eliott’s Light Horse 
presented to George the Third, at a review in Hyde Park, six- 
wen stand of colours they had taken from the enemy. “ How 
can I express my admiration of such soldiers!” exclaimed the 
ao Genny oar ~ the title of hong = please 1 
esty,” was the ; and consequent that time, 
orn “od termed the Fifteenth King’s Royal 
t Dra, ns. 


ne of the first recruits who enlisted in the ant corps, 


was a lad only seventeen years of age, named wr Hy mad 


the so 1 of a respectuble tradesman at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


This youth soon distinguished himself in the regiment, by his 

Pi and by a pe- 
culiar power he exercised in training and subduing horses and 
Nor was he less noted for his presence of 
: By his spirited activity on 
occasion of the upsetting of a boat, he saved a number of 
men and horses from being drowned, for which service he was 


great activity and excellence in horsemanshi 


other animals. 
mind and intrepidity in action. 
the 


promoted and rewarded in front of the regiment. At Ems-| sisted in now well- feat of four men 

dorf, he captured a royal standard of France with his own | three others on their these again two 
hands; and on a subsequent occasion, when in command of] more, the last, in their tura, supporting one. was a 
four men only, he a considerable body of h and | Very ee ae spectacle, and a 
rescued the Prince of wick, then lying Vounted within large of iton the south end of the School. 
the enemy’s lines. After serving nearly t and at- | He also named his private residence 


taining the rank of sergeant-major, bey Ww he could 


not hope for further promotion, Astl 

seane Menon Generel jot learning that 
once era 4 ~ 
tended to “ better himself” by exhibiting feats of horseman- 
ship, presented him with a magnificent white charger, as @ 
token (—— of his conduct as a man and a soldier. 
Astley ved his 
bited in the country 
himself capable of 
spectators. He then set 
pathway that led t 

way 

minster Bi 
nus of the South-Western 
covers the a. 
hefe is as fi 
jesty’s Royal 


ent attitudes w 
every evening d@ 


Arrived there, the chief rabbi said, | T 


of 


a 
Regiment of At this 


lied for his 
sletidte, it was 


FeF 


at Derby, in 1766, and he exhi- 
t two years, till he considered 
before a London assemblage of | I 
what he termed a Riding School 
inclosed by a slight 
fields from 
side of the river. The termi- 
way now nearly, if not exactly 
1 of performance that he issued 


for 


ridge, on 


The first 
Ows: 
Activity on horseback of Mr. Astley, Serjeant-Major in his Ma- 
ent of Light Dragoons. Nearly twenty differ- 
be ed on one, two, and three horses, 
@ summer, at his -school. Doors to 
oo at four, é will mount at five. ts, one shilling; 
standing-places, sixpence. 
Early every evening Astley, dreesed in full mili uniform 
and mounted on his white charger, took a position on the 
south side of Westminster Bridge, to distribute bills and point 
out with his sword the pathway through the fields that led to 
his Riding School. And that it was a school in reality, as 
well as name, we learn from the following advertisement : 
Tue Trve AND Perrgct Saat oN Horsesack.®There is no 
creature yields so much profit as the horse ; and if he is made obe- 
dient to the hand and , it is the chief t that is aimed at. 
Mr. Astley undertakes to break in the most ous horse in the 








en passant, that 

two books on horsemanship, training, and : one en- 
titled “The Modern Riding Master ;” the other, “ A System 
va yaa | Educatfon ;” and thes works ry prove ae 
ew practised everything that Rarey, long afterwards, 
assumed to have discovered. The only difference in their sys- 
unishment of up the fore-leg to every horse, under 
- Pasticy, w -knowing its evil ten- 
occasionally, and, as a last resort, when 


From the first, Astley saw that his ces were de- 
ficient in variety ; ay , he soon made two 
other excellent performers, his wife, the white ch: r. 

‘o 


a ee eee ed 
it with some verses of his own composition : 


every circumstance ; 
dency, applied it ont 
all other methods 


jucing the 
animal, and ordering it to lie down dead, he would thus ad- 
dress the audience :— 
My horse lies dead apparent in ame A t, 


But I’m the man ean set the BS 
spe oe you please, 'm ly to obey— 
y faithful horse knows what I want to say ; 
But first give me leave to move his foot, 
That he is dead is quite beyond dispute. 
: the horse's feet. 
This shows how brutes by Heaven were designed 
be vane a bes little hand 
, Yor ) an a e y. 
young can 
To serve that warlike hero Granby. 
[ Horse rises. 


When you have seen all my bill exprest, 

My wife, to conclude, forms the rest. 
The Riding School being uncovered, there were few 
tors on wet ev: 
hands, ran up a shed, to which he 
for admission. - a and good con- 
duct soon brought its Jegitimate reward; and so he was en- 
abled, with an eye to the future, to invest two hundred pounds, 
as mortgage, on a piece of ground near Westminster bridge. 
Good fortune followed. The mortgagor went abroad, nat | 

a quantity of timber on the ground, and was never heard 

after. About the same time, too, Astley found, on Westmins- 
ter bridge, a diamond ring, worth seventy 


new Riding School, on the spot of mortgaged ground, ever 
since with his name. This place was open at the 
top, but, next the road, there was a wooden edifice, the lower 
part of which formed stables, the upper, termed “ the long 
room,” held reserved seat for the gentry. A pent-house partly 
covered the seats round the ride, and the principal spectators 
being thus under cover, Astley now advertised to perform 
“every evening, wet or ” There is a scarce engraving 
which represents the exterior of Astley’s Riding School about 
this time. The entrance was reached by from the road, 
and agreen curtain covered the door, where Astley stood 
to take the money. To the white-washed wall were affixed 
bills and pictorial representations of the ; the 
figures of horses, seen on the top, were of painted wood. It 
was about 1770 that this new house was opened ; the first bill 
relating to it we have seen states that— 

Mr. a, exhibits, at full , the different cuts and guards 
made use of by Eliott’s, the jan, and the Hessian Hussars. 
Also the manner of Eliott’s charging the French troops in Ger- 
many, in the year 1761, when it was said the regiment were all 


About the same time, increasing his company, he invoked the 
comic music, bringing out that time-honoured it of rus- 
tics and children, “ Billy Button’s ride to Bren ” When 
the season in London wasover, he removed his trowpe to Paris, 
practice he continued for many years, with success. 
= und aD, i eae wee he 
Astley the procession, in military 

caliam, on his white charger, followed by two trumpeters; to 
these sueceeded two riders in full costume, the rear being 
a coach, in which the clown and learned pony 
handbills. But in the year he 
—_— never more 
And Astley, then 
but five years of age, made his first public appearance, riding 


on two 
next brought out a new entertainment, styled in the 


bills “ Pyramids; or, La Force d’Hereule.” It con- 
known 


’ 
g |—he ‘ht out a 
cle, entitled Thee Death 
to our minds may be the idea 
round the world, and wooing the di 
mounted on a white charger, the piece was most successful, 


‘ lations of the 
tems was, that Rarey employed the spirit-crushing and terrible lations of eae 


out one, he y 


kingdom, for the road or field, to stand fire, drums, &. And in important step in the ladder by which the 
thowe Intended - ladies to eat aay. His method, a pom ben 4 rose to fame and fortune. And when 
ey an ménage, c to himself; no eman ndon, Astley, with 

ao deopair of being s complete horseman thet follows is diree- | i gee run out is Lo and ; the =e 
tions, having eight years’ experience in General Eliott’s regiment. | ¥° , hesuent Gam Ghee ot 
For half-a-guinea he makes known his method of | g any | lin, thus reaping @ second what may 0) 
bores ee bend CA word of command, and defies any one to| be dm | oe horse-marine en’ ding 
eq jor and ease. objects 

The writer, who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject,| W88 to be enabled to give up his annual winter - to 
must state here, Astley subsequently published | France ; but the raising for- 


Beane eBowtag bin, to have a stage, 
i perform feats 0 tumbling, &c., with- 
evaded the law by constructing a 
platform in several pieces, which in a few moments could be 
Sued tages Cee cappecten a See eee. A woodcut of 
this curious supported by sixteen horses, was appended 
to his French one of w now before the writer, merely 
states - 

Par Permission pu Ro1.—Exercises 
Astley. Rue de Fauxbourg du Temple. 
Master Astley, whose first sppearance has already been no- 
ticed, was now's ~~ Meee Zee wen, so i —s 

as and was frequently perform 

fre the Court at Versailles The unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
presented ,him with a gold medal, studded round with dia- 


surprenans des Sieurs 


The breaking out of the French Revolution put an end to 
Astley’s Parisian performances ; so, building a in Dub- 
lin, he carried on his win ee ee in 


As a partial remedy, Astley, with afew we 


ng, that was! they 
never claimed by the loser. With this assistance, he erected a 





















* The Marquis of Granby, the popular military hero of the day, 


Hercules House, after this Astley 
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A netien of Adtley woah, be istnapiens witout » nememet mi first impression that a boy has appeared vanishes = espe building mats and torn it to shreds to serve 
im: 


to the famous y- in one of the sweetest and most . 
Eliott. The life of this anim@l opoentes the usual limit al- | his essays he shows how every man retains so much in him of| Only craving necessities could ever extract'from 
jotted to its race. For forty-two years it was at Astley’s, more | the child he o ly was—and he himself retained a great | him an acknowledgment of the common vulgar agencies by 
than thirty of which it passed in the service and amusement deal of that primitive say Oe was buried within the | which men subsist in civilized society; and only while the 
of the public; and when old age rendered it ie of per- | depths of his heart—not visible externally. On the contrary, |necessity lasted did the acknow mt exist. Take just 
forming, it was still retained as an honoured of the | On one occasion when he corrected an erroneous reference to |one example, which will render clearer than any gene- 
establ t. At one time it was turned out to graze at | an event as being a century old, by saying that he recollected | ralities. He arrives very late at a friehd’s door, and on gain- 
“ Young Astley’s” country seat in on: the old per- | its occurrence, one felt almost a surprise at the limi- | ing admission—a process in which he often endured impedi- - 
former, even in the richest pasture, pined the long-accus- | tation in his so old did he appear with his brow |ments—he represents, with his usual silver voice and 
tomed music, noise, bustle, and acclamations of the amphi-| loaded with thought, and the countless little wrinkles which | measured rhetoric, the absolute necessity of his being then 
theatre. So it was brought back to its old stall, and as its | ingrained his skin, ag ay round the curiously ex- |} and there invested with a sum of the current coin of 
failing teeth were unable to masticate oats, and oat-bruisers | pressive and subtle lips. lips are.speedily oun 7 the realm—the amount limited, from the nature of his neces- 
were not then invented, the treasury allowed it two quartern | Some casua] remark, and presently the flood of talk passes fo sities, which he very freely states, to seven shillings and six- 
loaves per day; while Sd man, woman, and child about | from them, free, clear, and continuous—never rising into de-| pence. Discovering, or fancying he discovers, that his 
ted totfeed it with cakes, carrots, es, and | Clamation—never losing a certain mellow earnestness, and all | eloquence is likely to be unproguctive, he is fo y re- 
other equine delicacies. At the first conflagration, in 1794, it | consisting of sentences as exquisitely jointed , as if| minded that, there be any difficulty in connection with 
was one of the horses that were saved, and at the second fire, | they were destined to challenge the criticism of remotest | security for the repayment of loan, he is at that moment 
in 1808, it walked as coolly out of the stable as if D see ny | ty. Still the hours stride over each other, and still | in possession of a document, which he is prepared to deposit 
in a previously rehearsed — By thus quietly sho the | lows on the stream of gentle rhetoric, as if it were /abitur et | with the lender—a d it calculated, he cannot doubt, to 
way, it was instrumental in saving the other horscs, which, | ‘adetur in omne volwilis eoum. It is now far in to the night, and | remove any ed anxiety which the most prudent person 
amidst fire, uproar, and confusion, without the slightest panic, t hints and suggestions are propagated about separation | could experience in the circumstances. After a rummage in 
followed cheir accustomed leader. At last the old horse died, | 4n eet ney 7 ¢ topic starts new ideas on the his which develops miscellaneous and varied, but as 
and Mr. Davis, the then manager, with a keen eye to the fit- | of civilization, the effect of habit ‘on men in all ages, and the | yet by no means valuable possessions, he at last comes to the 
ness of things, caused its skin to be tanned, and converted into | power of domestic affections. Descending from generals to | object of his search, a crumbled bit of r, and spreads it 
what is technically termed “a thunder drum,” for the use of | the special, he could testify to the inconvenience of late hours ; | out—a fifty-pound bank note! The friend, who knew him 
the establishment. And speaking of this << instrument re- | for, was it not the other night that, coming to what was, or | well, was of opinion that, had he, on delivering over the se- 
minds us that Astley, when he first started riding school, | What he believed to be, his own door, he knocked, and knock- | ven shillings and sixpence, received the bank-note, he never 
had no other music than a common drum, which was beaten |@@; but the old woman within either couldn’t or wouldn't | would have heard anything more of the transaction from the 
by his wife. To this he subsequently added a fife, the players | hear him; so he scrambled over a wall, and having taken his 
standing on a kind of small platen, pieced in the centre of | repose in a furrow, was able to testify to the extreme unplea- 
the ring, and it was not till he open Royal Grove that he | 8antness of such a couch. The p groove might indeed 
employed a regular orchestra. Fal ee oe infant seeds and +¥ of the peoctiar ve - 
Indeed, as an accom ment to equestrian exercises, getable to which it was priated, but was not a comfort- the appearance of the thing altogether, 
ley always constered’ that loudness was the most desirable able place of repose for adelt man. hana 


and something 
had induced these mercenaries to forget their cunning, and 
quality in music. And though he ever took care to have an| | Shall I try another sketch of him, when, travel-stained and | decline the transaction. 
excellent band, with a wel- qualities leader, he, nevertheless, | foot-sore, he glided in on us one night like a shadow, the child| He stretched till it broke the proverb, Bis dat qui cito dat. 


ndispensable drain on the trea- | by the fire on him with round eyes of astonishment, | His giving se ek: enough on the rare occasions when he 
sury, than a useful auxiliary to the performances. “ Any | and ag, t he should get a penny and go home—a| had wherewi to give, but then the act was final, and could 
fool.” he used invariably to say, “can handle a fiddle, but it | proposal which he subjected to some phi hical criticism | not be repeated. If he suffered in his own person from this 
takes a man to manage a horse; and yet I have to pay a fel- | very far wide of its practical tenor. How far he had wandered | peculiarity, he suffered still more in his sympathies, for he 
low that plays upon one fiddle as m as @ man that | Since he had last refreshed himself, or even whether he had | was full of them to all breathing creatures, and, like poor 
rides upon three horses.” Such opinions, ly expressed, | eaten food that day, were matters on which there was no get- | Goldy, it was agony to him to hear the 's cry of distress, 
not unfrequently led to angry scenes, of which amusing anec- | ting articulate utterance from him. Though his costume was | and to hear it without the means of seeing i, though in a 
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raise money on it among persons who might take a purely 
business view of such pace ty but the lateness of the 
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dotes have been related. . muddy, however, and his communications about the material 

On one occasion Astlev requested his leader to arrange a| Wants of life very hazy, the ideas‘which he had stored up du- 

few bars of music for a broad-sword combat—“a » tang, ring his wandering red themselves forth as clear and 

bang ; one, two, three; and a cut sort of thing, you know ;” ing, both in logic and language, as the purest fountain 

th- for thus he expressed his ideas of what he required. At springs from a Highland rock. 

8 the subsequent rehearsal shouted out to his How that wearied, worn, little body was to be 
be nager, “ ! stop! This will neverdo. It’s not h —- was a sufficient problem: soft food with him 

t of enough ; we must get shields,” iualy Saning Sat Go c | hard he could not eat. Suggestions pointed at length to the 

combatants should be supplied with shields to clash against | solution of that v: ble unguent to which he had given a 

ely the broad-swords, causing the noise so excitingly sort of lustre, and it might be supposed that there were some 

“of from the audience. Bes the tee | ve leader, ae ieee : Sa in ——— 

7) ow many drops rops! nonsense. @ wine- 

‘Aatley: alluled, glasses of the establishment were not beyond the ordinary 

jumped out of the orchestra, and, tearing the scores to pieces, | 20rmal size, there was no risk—and so the weary is at rest for 
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atime. 


_At early morn a triumphant cry of Hureka/ calls me 
e | his place of rest. With his wu instinct he has got 


was in the | books, and } a considerable of them around him 


rod publications already saan = 8 * *s name ony. ba “ 
in Cppenaee er ou> sane, Hapa en ° ppose ee «s easant country house, 
joned tive and Historical Account Pisces now the Seat of War | where the enlivening talk rget 7 


The lang Scots miles 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 





THOMAS PAPAVERIUS. for have not midnight wanderings and 


7 great 
This pleasant extract from Mr. J. Hill Burton’s book, noticed | fun; with a lantern of more than common dimensions in 
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hesitate to seize upon tll copy in ‘rua lt and tooled 
Nor would the exem: of an editio princeps aos pom 
sordid work restrain his sacrilegious hands. If it con- 
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that barbarous and brutal provision 
poe pe alban aged pent agp og ln oh pif 
brought forward ? | an act of vagrancy, and so punishable, if could not 
met at the table of Lucullus, whereto he | give a satisfactory account of himself—a thing w Papave- 

wes eles te So > ae oe there meet |rius never could give under any circumstances. After all, I 
novel and anarchical re-| fear this is an attempt to describe the indescribable. It was 

the Golden Ass of Apuleius? No one of wait- | the commonest of sa: when any of his friends were men- 

He will come and depart own sweet pepe Seley = last,” and creating mutual shrugs 


pir 


we etneng dT  y hey T pce me - 
with a new Se ee See 
volume jus, through agency Of @ person spe- 
Fave bem gw authorized to take any measures, 

and violence excepted—but the power of extraction 
Sak Sis See Sore engages nt oe 
painful reflections. Some legend, tod, there is of a book credi- 
tor having forced his way into the Cacus den, and there seen 
a sort of rubble-work inner wal! of volumes, with their 
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came of all his waifs and strays, it might be well not to inquire 
too curiously. If he ran short of legitimate tabula raza to 
write on, do you think he would hesitate to tear out the most 
convenient leaves of any broad-margined book, whether be- 
longing to himself or another? Nay, it is said he once gave 
in “copy” written on the edges of a tall octavo, Somnium 

ipionis ; and as he did not obliterate the original matter, 
the printer was rather puzzled, and made a funny jumble be- 


Wood-and-straw contain three complete octaves (with sticks 
for semi-tone), g from middie B flat to B flat in 
alto. No stick has any ive mark to tell you what note 
ponents. The piano has short black keys interspersed amongst 

indicate 


to strings to 
tween the letter-press Latin and the manuscript English. All the Fs; Wood-and-straw have nothing of the kind. The per- 
these things were the types of an intellectual vitality which former’s eye must have a acquaintance with the a 
despised and thrust aside all that was gross or material in that sition an very bit of stick or note. 
wherewith it came in contact, Surely never did the austerities | drumstick, at its end. These may be heard y, | scale being thus complete, incl all the tones and semi- 
of monk or anchorite so entirely cast all these away as his pe- | whilst the same blows, if applied to one side of the beam, | to! the player can run \ es down either the diatonic or 
culiar nature removed them from him. It may be questioned male across it. The difference arises from the | the choomeae scale. As far as its compass reaches, Wood- 
if he ever knew what it was “ to eat ® good dinner,” or could | sound’s follo in the first instance, the | 

ic 


even comprehend the nature of such a ity. Yet inmall the 
sensuous nerves which connect as it were the body with the 
ideal, he was painfully susceptible. Hence a false quantity or 
& wrong note in music was agony to him; and it is remem- 
bered with what ludicrous solemnity he apostrophized his un- 
happy fate as one over whom a cloud of the darkest despair 
had just been drawn—a peacock bad come to live within hear- 
ing distance from him, and not only the terrific yells of the 


robe eee toe rt aera a 
s w in which continu 
is more perfect “iy transverse p ae and it is re- 
markable that those particles should have sufficient spring and 
elasticity to allow the sound to travel so far with so slight a 
loss of strength. 

Lay has been taken of the sonority of wood, to com- 
pose, out of bits of stick, a very mg > ay instrumen 
to which we wish to call attention. We have discovered n 


od 


J] 


the offepring of thumpa, had arrived at ith two little, ebony Wicks o oo ie woe ee 
accursed bi, ierced him to the soul, but the continued ter- | as o! ng o' but we not yet e mu-| Ww wo or one 
ror of oP a mr kept his nerves in agonizing tension | sic. To make music, sound must have a certain pitch, must | it is for the sake of : 


during the intervals of silence. 


form a note whose ding sound is to be found in the 
Peace be with his gentle and kindly spirit, now for some 


musical scale audible to the human ear, Pitch implies a sound 


time separated from its grotesque and humble tenement of| which we can imitate and produce the like with our own ent is completely The notes of the gamut 
clay. It is both right and pleasant to say that the character- | voice, when within its compass, or at least the octave to it, if | do not follow each other ri y in the ascending and de- 
istics here spoken of were not those of his latter days. In | too high or too low. as 


these he was tended by affectionate hands; and I have always 
thought it a wonderful instance of the power of domestic care 
and management that, through the ministrations of a devoted 
offspring, this strange being was so cared for, that those who 
came in contact with bim then, and then only, might have ad- 
mired him as the patriarchal head of an agreeable and elegant 
household. 


We say audible to the human ear; for no doubt there are 
sounds, inaudible to us, which are audible to other living crea- 
tures. The extent of the audible scale with men, varies some- 
what in individuals. The writer can hear high notes of insects 
which cannot be heard by some of his friends; whilst he can- 
not hear, although he can feel, the lowest notes of cathedral 









on 
site. The real order of the gamut is sacrificed to facility of 
execu 


—_——_—@—————— 


WOOD-AND-STRAW MUSIC. 


Air (which may be taken to mean any kind of gas) is the 
principal vehicle of sound, and the means by which it most 
commonly reaches our ear. Put a clock which strikes under 
an air-pump, ae on a cushion of cotton or wool, to pre- 
vent any vibration from being communicated to the stand, and 
make a vacuum. When the hands of the clock point to the 
hour, you will see the hammer strike the bell, but you will 
hear nothing. To make a still more decisive experiment, let 
the hammer and the bell be enclosed in a first receiver full of 
air; cover them with another receiver from which you then 
exhaust the air. When the bell is struck, you will still hear 


for conversation ; but he finds that the chirp of grasshoppers, 
when it is loud in other ears, is unheard by him. 

" notes” and “low notes” are of course merely figura- 
tive expressions of their difference. The real and physical 
difference between a deep or low sound and a sharp, shrill, or 
high sound, is that the body which gives out a low note makes 
fewer vibrations in a given time than the body which emits a 


For beglanese fale cuparent contusion senteea the instrament 
0 nytt to find way 08 it is extremely difficult, 
unless notes marked by some e This 
might be oe a ee A the least impairing their 















thicker, and slacker string, which vibrates with less rapidity. 

For the same reason, a short slim bar of steel gives a r 

sound, when struck, than a long and thick one. 
Ev solid obj then, when struck, 







a noise. If| practice will make a good perform Wood-and-straw 















nothing, because the surrounding belt of vacuum is unable to | that have a and here is to prevent a lady from playing on this in- 
convey the sound which is really made in the first receiver. -|strument. M, Try with a table before him, over 
The thinner the air, the feebler the sound; a pistol-shot on which he occasionally and tly leans, and tapping with 
the top of Mont Blanc is only an insignificant crack. The | different, successive, and graduated pi bie cheng paren produces such a shower of notes as approach 
denser the air (if dry and unladen with fog or snow, which | constitute a musical instrument. The great v musical fireworks. Under his hand, bits of 
are foreign bodies that oppose a material obstacle to the pro- — 
w 


e ent ot, and the performance upon, the instrument, 
en —— Almost every household utensil and article of 
furniture sends forth its note. From’ the door which creaks to 


pagation of sound), the louder and the further-reaching is the 
sound. Ina Polar winter when the air is much condensed, 
during a calm, two men can converse by word of mouth at 
distances incredible, because impossible, in England. 
Sound, therefore, when once made, is conveyed by the agency 
of the air. But how is sound originally made? 
Everything which causes air to vibrate or enter into tremu- 
lous motion, is an originator of sound. Many instances are 
uite familiar; the vibration of a metal spring, as of a tuning- 
fork or a tooth in a musical box, or of a gnat’s wing, commu- 
nicate their own vibrations to the air with which they are in 
contact, and so cause sound. The same is the case with a 
harp-string pulled by the r, and a pianoforte struck 
by the hammer. Bells and g produce their sounds solely 
on account of the vibration excited in them by a blow. As 
soon as the vibration is s , the sound ceases. All doubt 


is something marvellous. The Pa of intricate beats on 
the soldier’s drum is nothing to it; because the drummer taps 
the tongs which jingle, from the fine-toned frying-pan to the 













































always on the same little spot, whereas the xy to 
beer) , from the vocal kettle to the sweep backwards and forwards over the whole extent of his 
master's timber-yard 
only when he comes up the stair, but when it makes the scra-| The tone of the instrument is sweet and clear, with a de- 
per sound middle ©. door-bell is u G, a little sharp ; | cidedly staccato character in all its sounds which gives 
ne poker is A. decidedly fat if dropped on the hearthstone 2 oie 
ea a Movasted past a Why eden 9 Rien cpp. peociape se 
a as a false step to 
— them. The Harmonious Blacksmith is Handel's in- 
terpre of what may be hit out from iron. Instead of 
drawing music from the spheres, others have extracted it from Party 
toilette articles—videlicet, from a comb and a curl- , un- | note only for hand, its harmonies are necessarily limited 
der the pressure of juvenile lips and the inspiration of Fotcalie 
breath. 
abvut the fact is removed by many of these vibrations, as in| In short, where there’s a will-there’s a way; you may win | and 
a harp-string, being visible to the eye; and many, which are | pleasant sounds from almost everything. Some means of mu- 
not visible, may be felt with the finger. The deep bass pedal | sic are so obvious that they must have been discovered half a 
notes of the organ often cause the whole person of the hearer | dozen times over by half @ dozen people ata time. A 
to tremble. the very readiest to hand are musical glasses tuned to 
There are several ways of rendering the tremulous motion | With water, and the suspended strips of glass which form the 
of sounding bodies sensible to the eye. If the body, still giving | harmonica. M 


out its sound, be applied to the surface of water or mercury, 
at the instant of contact the liquid is violently agitated. If a 
little ball of cork or ivory, suspended by a thread, is made to 
touch it, the ball oscillates to and fro, as if struck by a succes- 
sion of blows. If its surface be covered with a pinch of fine 
sand, the sand immediately rebounds and dances, affording vi- 
sible proof that the sonorous body itself is not at rest. Chiadni, 
in 1785, was the first to study sonorvus vibrations through the 
movements of sand and fine dust, and his ingenious idea led 
to several curious acoustic discoveries, 

The organ, just mentioned, leads us to the case of sound 
produced by the vibrations of air impelled by air and not by 
any solid body. Thunder is the crash of meeting surfaces of 
air that had been torn asunder by the p: of lightni 
The noise from the explosion of a barrel of unpowder wife 
caused by the blow given by air, that had been suddenly ry 





The Greek name Xylocarphon, “ Wood-Straw 
been given to a musical instrament for which the 
no more poetical name than “ Bois-et-paille.” It is as if we 
were to style a piano “ Wood-and-wire,” or a violin “ Catgut- 
and-rosin.” Some of our fair friends, when they have heard 
it, will devise some pretty denomination for the tuneful bund 





























weakness” for 
and opened, suddenly rushing together again. The bullet of of one or the 
a rifle’ produces only the whistling ; the air dislodged and | terly | agp on the violoncello himself, and, more butler, such re- 
closing again by igniting the charge gives the report. Wind | that, has made a mistressly violoncellist of his daugh’ . 


instruments—flutes, fifes, flageolets, trombones, trumpets, and 
the rest of them—emit their notes in consequence of air ap- 
plied outside setting the air within them a-vibrating. 


moiselle Elisa de Try. It is not often thata c 
scarce! 
ex 


ly seventeen years of age, refpinds us of the tone 
pression of Lindle: 
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entering the 

; ; Ap , search of some 

Bodies which strike the air directly also excite in it sono-| _“ Wood-and-straw” is a collection of sticks or cylinders of which were not 
rous vibrations. Thus the air cracks under the impulse of a | firwood or deal, each stick sounding its own note when 


whip whose lash smites it with sudden violence; it whistles 
when swiftly divided bya cane or a musket-ball; it roars 
when parted by very rapid revolutions of a wheel or a weight 
at the end of astring, as in the boy's toy called:a “ bull-roarer.” 
Similarly, when the air itself strikes any solid body with suffi- 
cient force, sound is the consequence. We hear nothing of 
the kind in a calm; we scarcely hear a gentle breeze; but in 
a gale at sea we hear ‘the wind whistling among the’ ship's 
rigging only too plainly. On land, the howling of the hurri- 
cane, as it dashes past trees and buildings, overpowers and 
@weeps away all other sound, and cannot be heard without fear 
and trembling. 

All noise, then, whether musical or other sound, results from 
vibrations communicated to the air, and which, travelling on 
till they reach the tympanum of the human ear, so become 
sensible tous. The roar of the carriages in Fleet-street, the 
howlings of an excited mob, the uproar of the storm, the mur- 
mur of the brook, and the whispers of the forest, are all owing 
to agitated air. We might indeed say that, without life, there 
is no sound ; because, as we take it, the atmosphere, the sea, 
the earth, this whole wordly frame, are alive, are living things, 


animated by innate forces. We may safely state withou For the laid 
~ Cray ; ay safely that, t | sonorous, performance, the instrument is out 


struck. It is a question whether hard woods, such as box and 
ebony, would not answer better, as far as sound is concerned. 
They would certainly be bandsomer, and also more expen- 
sive. But the smartest fiddle is not the best. A fair-toned 
“ Wood-and-straw,” of deal would cost from four to five 


ds. 
PeThese sticks are not arranged in one single row, thus, 
1 1 1 | |, like the bits of in a harmonica; on the con- 
trary, they are strung by violin-strings running through 
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wooden tissue, w 

small-sized, ill- , Woman's shawl. 
‘doubled up, is about in a box, like that in which 
London tailorgsends 


you a suit of clothes per and 
also contains six bundles of straw about as t 







table, with the ends of the sticks, where they 
In like manner, the sound of blows is = on the | gether, & bundles of straw. 
serial yibrations to which they give rise, w it be the | suspended, free to vibrate and utter their voices. 
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versary, fixing itself fmly close under left eye of the 
snake, & never letti#g go its hold, notwithstanding all the 
d about of the tail and body of its much more 
werful t, till the convulsions of death forced it to 
et go, and fall prostrate before the snake. The cobra, who 
evidently received a severe if mortal wound, to my 


wh some- 
where in the interior of Bengal. I clambered up to this shelf, 
and seizing a heavy bag, waited until ugl. 


aggressor 
wriggled itself half way across the ow, when I let 


pretentious ; moreover, it req 
No, I prefer to this even the rotondes and 
really pretty novelty, which I may 
praise without reserve, are the or Senorita jackets made 
of lace. of them is, they are enchanting. 


sam " profusion. 
out stint, are mixed with all this, the colours being 


= the sack, and so completely crushed the snake. I was | cording to the dress. These jackets are put on over low-cut 


, you may be sure, 


and killing in the 
to a more commodious warehouse, where such venomous rep- 
tiles could easily be discovered, and as quickly despatched.— 
Anglo- Indian. 

—_—__—_————_ 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Black is less worn than in former years, but silk still pre- 5 ne fi expoemsions of Ti 


vails. The trimmings are very low down, small floun 


Ces, 
bands, passementaries—all these at the edge. The full-dress ay American ia >. 


robes have many buillous and ruches, plenty of ornaments. 

uisite taste, difficult though itis. Fushion is coming back to 

ose tortillons, to those twisted trimmings, which we used 
to laugh at in old engravings. These effects are very compli- 
cated ; but they evince a questionable taste; and it needs all 
the address of a good dressmaker to distinguish the right from 
the wrong to enhance their use. 

They are making white cashmere dresses, which will have 
a frantic ruin this winter. They are trimmed with black gui- 
pure, several rows of which are 
match is supremely elegant, and can only be worn in a car- 
riage,as you may believe. Some paletots, longer than the 
marine jackets, or sautes-en-barque, are in use, which resem- 
ble a gentleman’s frock coat more than they do a paletot. 
They ft. close to the waist; they are well calculated for ladies 
of a full figure, and become them admirably. In order to give 
&@ wider space to the petticoats, you must fix three points un- 
der the arm, in the Polish fashion, and for that reason I usually 
class them with dresses. The seams are covered over, either 
with guipure lace or passementerie, according to the texture 
employed. They are fastened in froat with a claw, so as 
to conceal the seam at the waist. Orer loose or ae 
(demi-adjustes) great coats hooked peiciines are worn, an 
berthes, likewise hooked, are laid over the corsage of the 
dresses, which looks very well. 

For ball dresses, blonde and lace, either genuine or imita- 
tion, will be much in wear this winter. It will be the great 
novelty of the season, though but revived after our ancestors, 
who used to have them in the marriage outfit. These ball 
dresses — be set off and decorated in many ways; for abun- 
danée of ornament is the custom now. ae ee 3 may, per- 
haps, return some day, though there is no sign of it, unless it 
oo silk paar ed wi 

& mean, appearan' a 
is gothing to roy In these times it signifies nothing whe- 
ther a thing be pretty or distinguished, vided it be new or 
, and petter still, extraordinary. Therefore 

with my own eyes a lad 
brocaded taffeta robe, black over blue, trimmed with a wide 
band of moire antique}; the pees aes 
falling behind, almost as low as the , hat beneath, 
and turned up at the side, like the custom of reek la- 
dies. This second jupe has een oe is trimmed like the 
first. You never could form a just idea of the ugliness of this 
machine, aseending in —_ and falling down and —p 
out like a bird’s tail behind. The had black sm: 
bells, the sleeves at the top and bottom a wide flat armlet 
of moire antique to match the and between the two 
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to what I haye already described a tinsel. They 
mi with the har bebind, they are Dg” ay tee 
better still, with jewels, if you prefer it. do not dislike, as 
wreaths, bunches falling down about the head. It is very be 
coming, especially to young and fair persons. Acacias, Vir 
ole Sommanins, GE Ce ST 00.8 Wane os aester, 
mend. Try'it yoursel ey poste eelions y dower 
4 wers 
gracefully ‘n, and you shall tee. You ~— A <n e 
are made of every colour. trimmings dresses, thi 
pony pages eae Spates, They 
are placed ¢ bouillons, falling down an 
there, and lost in waves of tulle. This mode of trimming is 
beautiful. In Ag Sheng ay a peace 
prettier and more laid on the straight ones. A 
of tulips will never look so as a garland of 
Sater Dene of flowers on the 
skirts of ball ; and, to hold up trimmings, they will 
even have garlands. I saw lately, at one of our first dress- 
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divide three You cannot imagine how young, 
Pane lover edie : and 00 ean vee eee 
Carriage ladies, who take their airings in their own vehicles, 
continue to wear turned-up dresses over a white petticoat with 
flounces, They have revived, as a kind of 
exactly like those worn at the 
waist, very wide below it, having and in front 
‘by two rows of buttons. They are trimmed with passemen- 
‘erie lace or black lace. After the age of twenty-five this gar- 


from the store- | d 


caused every article in it to be removed (displacing ee ee eee exhibit a white 
n a whole family of young cobras), | the flounces serve to ane 


>| and in rt excusabl 
but always much below the knee. They are laid on with ex- pms Prepedense by a 


id on ; the rotonde collar to | can be no doubt whatever that 








resses, at a dinner party, at the o or at private parties; 
nd, whilst 
the colours.—( rigmarole is 
badly translated from the Paris “ Elégant.”) 

—_———_~>_- — 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


The English public will do well not to think too much of 
towards this country which, in 
orm or another, are unpleasant! ent in our re- 
British Go d WI existing ration “ble, 
vernment and people e e, 
ie, result of the Tosses inflicted on 
y a vessel which was built ina British 
rt by British bands, and, as is plausibly asserted, allowed to 
eave our shores in deliberate violation of international law. 
However erroneous and unreasonable may be the opinion that 
Government ought to have laid an embargo on the 
it would be uncandid to deny that it is a natural 
New York merchants to have entertained in the absence of 
recise information ; and we may certainly wait till time and 
nable mistake. 


reflection have corrected a not un, 
effect of the neu 
tral policy pursued by has been (as the Southern or- 
most truly complain) to favour the t which has 


rom the first had the command of the sea; and it is scarcely 
possible that the North can fail in the long run to recognise 
the palpable fact that it is immeasurably more indebted than 
the South to English supplies of the material of war. , 
Again, much of the hostility to this country which we see 
expressed in Mr. Seward’s latel blished di be 


y pe espatches is to 
set down to the _—a of baffled and Mag yy poli- 
i eager to @ scapegoat to bear the of their 
n failure. The be aang ne Minister may or may not have 
been iy, of conscious ncerity when wrote, in June 
last, “if the rebellion (‘then app its end’) had 


reyes | it 

succeeded, its success would have been due to aid and as- 
sistance it derived from the people of Great Britain ;’ but it is 
not probable that a k apa | so totally at variance with known 
facts will perenne influence the feelings and action of the 
American le. r. Seward himself wrote, two months 
could not fail to 


later, to the that “a war with 


itself 
lishing Mr. Cassius Clay's foolish talk of 
the “ vengeance” “will 
land, the 
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not suitable. I do not think much of it myself; it ap- 
me ; it requires 








The favourable condition of business as reflected in the re- 
turns of the Board of Trade, has been more than established 
by the — of the Revenue returns to the end of the 
a 4 revenue for 1861 was £68,603,851 ; that of 


429, showing a tive increase of more than 
two millions and a quarter. return like this, within four 
thousand pounds of seventy-one ions in a year in which the 
American war d with the greatest fury, and in which the 
cotton famine in England attained its largest dimensions, has 


as much as it has pleased the country. The increase 
has been steady and continuous, and it is remarkable, on an 
examination of the returns, that the last quarter of 1862 shows 
anincrease of £1,310,889 over the corresponding quarter of 
1861. As a matter of course, the Customs ment in such 
@ season is seen to the most advantage, and the Excise, consi- 
dering the state of the cotton trade, the least ; but the con- 
trast even in this respect is less than might be anticipated, for 
while the increase in the former is a quarter of a million, in 
the latter the loss is only £627,000. The Post-office exhibits 
an increase of £100,000, the taxes and the stamps nearly half 
a million ; but in the property-tax there is a itive increase 
of more than a million, The result of this return is held to 
disprove the assertion of the Southerners that “ Cotton is 
King.” “Looking close into the figures,” says a London con- 
temporary, “ we do indeed see enough in the misery of multi- 
tudes, but as a cause going to the vital prosperity of England, 
it is nothing, and it would be nothing if the cotton trade had 
| left us forever.” This is a bold assertion, and many will hardly 
be induced to echo it ; but it is certainly marvellous how little 
eee, £0 far, the peeeninn of the a trade has had on 
eral prosperity of the jom. many new chan- 
pele have been opened up b the free trade ween of the last 
twenty years, that the closing of one, even the most impor- 
tant, is not, as many imagined it would be, an affair of life 
and death.—Zurop. Times, Jan. 3. 








A POINT TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The journals of the country are dwelling with a good deal 
of indignation on the announcement that very strenuous and 
formidable efforts are in mogrens, on the part of merchants 
and manufacturers in England, to break our blockade of the 
Southern coast. It is stated that over forty vessels are now on 
their way across the Atlantic for this purpose ; and in some 

uarters our Government is called upon to demand from the 
English authorities that a stop be put to this contraband trade. 
owever annoying all may be to us, it is not worth 
while to indulge in any extravagant and unfounded expecta- 
tions on the subject. We must enforce our own blockade. We 
cannot call upon foreign nations to help @ to doit. All we 
ean ask of them is to respect it—that is, not to interpose for 
the protection of their vessels which may be captured in the 
attempt to evade it. We the forfeiture of every 
vessel that may be ht in the endeavor; every merchant 
who is willing to take risk has a right to do so ;--and his 
Government must not interfere to save him, in case of capture, 
— the penalty incurred. This we have a right to demand, 


id as it ought to be, the more ves- 
sels that attempt to break it the better, for the greater will be 
larger the amount of 
gallant officers and 


nt turn of the tide, the register of 
ed by some four thousand names. One 
is a desire on the part of some of the 
e on ves 


are 
for work. It is too earl to decide 
Ecimevis sctiana inet = itself 


their action can almost always be calculated, while 
inscrutable, and as Sir Bulwer would 
rather than the Terrible which 


to and the 
Soest foe 
law which compels them to reside in that As o is 
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stir up all Eastern Asia to resist our ingress, on the other, the 
administration of China offers work enough for one genera- 
tion.—The assassination of the Tycoon is reported. 


The Greek Revolution does not advance, Mr. Elliot has ar- 
rived in Athens; the Greeks are now well aware that they 
cannot obtain Prince Alfred ; and the National Assembly has 


apparently postponed its vote. The le are excited and 
angry, and wholly disinclined to accept recommendation 
of the Powers. King Ferdinand they say is a Catholic anda 
German, and his title, Don Fernando, which in England sug- 

ests a pompous magnate, in Greece ruegests only a priest. 
wet k of electing an Englishman, Mr, Gladstone and Lord 
Stanley being the favourite candidates, but the majority adhere 


to their purpose, and declare that they will wait till Prince 
Alfred is old enough to announce his own will. He has struck 
the popular imagination, and every other name after him lacks 
taste to their mouths. Mr. Elliot has proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, to try, it is said, whether the Porte can, in considera- 
tion of certain guarantees, be induced to make the kingdom 
worth having by the cession of Thessaly. 


The Italian Government has commenced a new crusade 
against brigands. Death dealt out wholesale, it is found, 
ceases to terrify, particularly when the judges are too afraid 
of criminals to convict. Orders have, therefore, been issued 
to remove all judges who shrink from their duty, to break up 
all municipal which shelter criminals, and to ‘= 
transportation as the final punishment instead of death. The 
crimingls are to be sent, in the first place, to the little island 
of Lampedusa, and, subsequently, to a spot on the coast of 
Africa, the Government obviously thinking, with some jus- 
tice, that to quit Italy for any place, except Heaven, is pun- 
ishment adequate to any crime. They seem scarcely to have 
advanced to the knowledge that the way fo suppress brigand- 
age is to make the communes rich by ect intercommunica- 
tion, and then to hold the inhabitants responsible for all dis- 
order. The railways suppressed highwaymen. 





A meeting of the “workingmen of Manchester” was held 
at the Free-trade Hall, on the 31st ult., for the purpose of pas- 
sing resolutions in my ae of the Federal cause, and of agree- 
ing to an address to President Lincoln. The Mayor occupied 
the chair,—not as chief magistrate of the city, as his Worship 
explained, but “ simply as Abel Heywood ;” and among the 
more notable speakers were Mr. Bazley, M.P., and a negro, 
named Jackson, who has figured prominently at several meet- 
ings recently held in London, as “ Jeff. Davis's escaped coach- 
man.” 

The chairman having briefly o— the proceedings, a letter 
was read from Mr Tokn Stuart Mill, who avowed his warm 
approval of a demonstration “ which is at unce a just rebuke 
to the mean won| of so great a portion of the public, and a 
source of unqualified happiness to those whose hopes and 
fears for the great interests of humanity are inseparably bound 
up in the moral and intellectual prospects of the working 
classes.” Resolutions were then passed, expressing sympathy 
with the — of President Lincoln apd his colleagues to 
coerce the South, and high satisfaction at the “ Proclamation 
of Emancipation, and other measures tending at once to give 
freedom to the slave, and restore peace to the American na- 
tion.” It was also resolved to present an address to the Presi- 
dent. In this document, Mr. Lincoln is congratulated on his 
“humane and righteous” policy of emancipation, and be- 
sought, “ while yet his enthusiasm is aflame and the tide of 
events runs high,” to “ finish” the work “ effectually.” | 

The Mayor was requested and undertook—“ simply as Abel 
Heywood” —* to transmit the resolutions and address to Pre- 
sident Lincoln, with the hearty salutations of this meeting 
and with an expression of its earnest hope that England ani 
America may ever remain knit together in the most intimate 
fraternal bonds.” 

On the same evening, a similar meeting in London was ad- 
dressed by Mr. R. R. Moore, a lecturer of the Anti-corn-law 


have ju rightly. It would be better and cheaper to make | position to be flattering and conciliatery, our Lancashire coun- 
es han 00-4 patty pm a sab to fight as a » ee 
war, a to be able us I bey peaite upon 
wards on the It’ is useless to talk of that, however. |B¢ Proclamation that was as 8\var measure, and is 
The clause of the report which says, “should a necessity for | here glorified as an act of humanity. They hint pretty plainly 
doing op <6 tay Cue arise,” contains the point of the whole | that only half the work is done. Indeed tee criticism is so 
discussion. needy naw will are, 5 ms _—_ plain beneath the coating of compliment, that yad a knot of 
pomaad which will keep them busy |2glishmen ventured to speak thus publicly is « contrary 
for the next twenty years, and Britain will not them.|sense, they would have been termed a se of in- 
All that both peoples haye to do is to keep civil in | solent meddiers. But the whole affair is a trifle; neither 
good is it needful to enlarge upon the diverse comments of the homé 


their heads, and even if that cannot be done, there 
by the intemperate and design- journalists upon the battle in front of Fredericksburgh. Who 





























sense enough Britons and Americans to brush 
praetor hy mem about 7 
ing.— Toronto Globe. could not foresee what the oe ———. — say ot 
‘ it, how some would magnify, some detract from its impor- 
en oe ae pare See ae bo . tance ? For our own part, we must confess that we lack patiefice 
74 years old, and the youngest the Duke of Norfolk, aged 15 ; | even to read half the long dissertations, brought hither by each 
the eldest marquis is the Marquis of Lansdowne, 82, the mail, upon events that are now almost forgotten. 
— the Marquis of Ely, 13; the eldest earl is the i’arl of | 1; would be otherwise, if in all these opinions we could de- 
Charlemont, 87, the youngest the Earl of Charleville, 10; the ‘ 
eldest viscount is Viscount Combermere, 89, the youngest Vis- | “ct any doubt as to the policy that our government pursues, 
count Downe, 18; the eldest baron is Lord Sinclair, 94, the | and to which it will unquestionably adhere until time or cir- 
+ Lord Rossmore, 11; the eldest member of the Privy cumstance work a change in the position of the antagonists. 
ae 2 Lord Lyndhurst, 90, the ra a ee But, though here and there some crazy scribbler is clamorous 
Hon Sir Hogh Arbuthnot, ms a for Kincardineshire, who | for intervention, there is in fact one single sentiment dominat- 
is 83, the youngest Mr. Reginald A. Vyner, the member for | ing all classes—and that is that non-intervention is our only 
Ripon, 23 ; the eldest jndee in England is the 7 Hon. 8. | admissible policy. All the stuff that finds its way into print 
Lushington, aged 80, t Mr. Baron Wilde, 46; the | here, touching the ill-will of Tories arid Aristocrats, does not 


eldest judge in Ireland is Chief Justice Lefroy, 86, the youngest alter this com aha tehh 


Mr. Justice Keogh, 45; the eldest judge in land the Lord 
Justice General, 69, the youngest tie Lord Chief Justice Clerk,| Our sorrowing Queen is in seclusion at Osborne; but two 
52; the eldest archbishop is the Archbishop of Dublin, 75, the | slight incidents occurring almost simultaneously to two of her 
cong merge of York, 43 {or Boticnese of children, though happily unattended in either case with se- 
op of Exeter, 85, the youngest the ° . 
Gouna and Bristol, 43; the eldest colonial is the | Tious consequences, may well have tried her nerves. We read, 
—- Meee = est = ae of pares without any particulars, that the Crown Prince and Princess 
37 ; the eldest baronet atton Sykes, 90, the youngest Sir Prussia have “met with a carriage accident at Beilin ;” 
George R Sitwell, 2; the eldest knizht is, General Sir James a caret ge darting at orn eo na al 
L. Caldwell, 92, the youngest Sir Charles T. Bright, 30. - y , 
neighbourhood of Newport, I. W., the Princess Alice’s phaeton 
: — yar onl in pre ore m, | was “completely overturned,” by coming in contact with a 
rom Says :—* pen & om rown | cart. Her Royal Highness, and the Hon. Mrs. Bruce who was 
over the mili circles, by the death of Ca) Fox Vicars, 
of H. M. 68th ‘Light Infantry, a Crimean hero, beloved and re. | With her, escaped with slight bruises and scratches. 
spected by every man in corps—the leader of all their} New Year's Day brought no oracular announcement from 
fam and amusements, and their foremost man on the cricket | the enthroned Sphinx of France, who sometimes opens his 
eld. Besides this, his affable manners endeared him to all | mouth ominously on thet day. His Minister of Finance has 
with whom he moved, from the major-general to the lowest bl his for 
‘sub.’ While out at a‘ hunt,’ a month ago, he either | Caused some surprise by publishing his financial budget 
brushed past a fence placed round the roadside avenue of|the current year, which pleads guilty to no more than the 
young trees now grown up about the town, or fell against one | trifling deficit of thirty-five millions of francs. A bagatelle 
of them. A scratch under the chin, a continuation of the|,,; ican expenses * 
hunt, a canter home, a piece of stickingplaster applied over this, in view of the Mexican oct down ot cighty 
wound, which healed in a few days,a pain in the jaw a few | three millions already, and of the magnificent estimated sur- 
weeks the occurrence—which increased and inflamed | plus for the next annual presentation of a programme—one 
~ _—. > neck and ayy —— poor | hundred and ten millions of francs. : 
icars m tetanus, ite the rs. r death, 
on opening the parts where described the pain to be, a The Spanish Cortes have not ended their discussions on the 
small piece of bamboo or jungle wood splinter was found, | French enterprise in Mexico.—The Greeks appear to be bent 
about half an inch ,w had entered and was driven | upon worrying Prince Alfred into compliance with their de- 
up under the angle of the jawbone. While entering he could | mand for his services.—The Italians are warily biding their 
not have been aware of it, as it must have been instantaneous. for dissolving ership with the Epperor of the 
Such is life! He was out a day or two before his death on the | “™¢ ye ; 
cricket ground. His tener pes attended by almost every | French ; and they are in the right of it. Provoked beyond a 


by 
in the corps, the and all the staff, and a good | certain the chance of e himself 
== , . —- i point, or tempted by xtricating 
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Austrian view of the fittest rule for the Italians. 


MIST, is now The Civil War. 


: F THE 
e, and the Rev. Newman Hall, of Surrey Chapel. Re- . 
Manone akin to those of the Manchester men ay unani- tos i 5 2 OO 0 SS re Ow a, Sem Pam. 
ee Se C. 8., in the early hours of New Year’s morning. The coup- 

Wan Canats—The sharp-sighted forwarders and real es-| | )* DE MARINI, DENTIST, eee rcociated with Dr Max. | demain—for such it was—does not seem to have been unex- 


tate men of the States of New York and Illinois, have been returned to the City, and , pected, though such details of the affair as hdve been made 
trying very hard uring the last two years to make © spece- his practice at his iden , elgg public would indicate a complete surprise. The attack was 


lati t of the civil war, and mor iall t of th : 
on out o vi e especially ou’ 4 . _ Be OB enerrena Se, Mw Malin See, made simultaneous by land and water. Three hundred U. 8. 


pane that a contest with Britain will grow out o - Sarr t ts. 
y treaty, England and the United States have agreed that) 7, CognesronxpENTs. Quotation with Context.—Referring to | troops comprised by all the garrison ; but then, as at New Or- 
Col, Hanger’s prophecy, copied into these columns on the 


neither shall keep armed vessels on the lakes in time of 
Britain possesses, however, in the St. Lawrence the | ult., you invite us “to complete the whole” by publishing “his 
inion of the th r white.” We decline the Tye pm in- 


The chief military event of the week is the recapture of 
Galveston, Texas, by an armed force under General Magruder, 






















means of sending gunboats to the lakes from sea, and that cir- P poo 
oS —s am ground for the efforts of our 7 ae Ge ne — ae simply . Ly 
sharp neighbours in the carrying trade. They ignore altogether » aD hot con a sy ecting on or 
the difficulties which we see in sending cosets through the | Sammestecistice of the Merthern weiase, Hck or poor. Se content, 
canals in time of war—the light draft of water, the near | * ¥°° cal! it, has no bearing w en ee 
neighbourhood of the American shore, the ease with which a| Tag “ WaTERLOo VeTERAN.”—Contributions announced, $8 ; 
> could Lok ag: up — a destroyed. They| A — wo yy J. yy ¢ Na i: i w. 
ore every g, but the fact t Britain a chan- | BR . G. 8, Rainsfo: ; T. D. eton, $5; W. Young, 
Be bo Total, 4. 


nel by which war vessels of small size can pon upon the 
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lakes when circumstances are favourable, and they say—we, 
issis- 








steamers, cotton-padded in place of being iron-clad, and 
crowded with well-armed men, running one on the starbgard 
and one on the larboard side of the Harriet Lane, United 





too, must have our ship canal from the ocean and the 
sippi to the lakes. The American mind is feverish, and pro- 
jects are now talked of which, at other times, would not re- 
ceive a moment's thought. Hundreds of millions are bein, 
lavishly spent, and the cost of construc three hun 
miles of ship canal seems a bagatelle. Visions of 
barges as | as ocean steamers before the eyes of for- 
warders of Buffalo, Albany, and intermediate points. The 
see in imagination their facilities quadrupled, pons | 
they a their petitions to the Federal Congress, asking 
cioon ape Ulta wock ond ot Beech ams it eer eebiuse ten ee ies acont A pepe Dar or arte phy Me te 
Sions, a8 & work and a cost. But war have been anticipated, and are on that account all the more | were accordingly embarked in “ transports,” he 
xspasiderableshare of tele evel pereplencity ct aan. | scceptable. Who thought that the New Year would bring to | his First Lieutenant and a boat's crew remaining to fire the 
of th T> use thei the old country the agreeable intimation, that the national re-| magazine. It is, we must own, very unaccountable that the 
And the Naval Committee | venue had increased despite the prostration of one vast branch | Commodore should not have decided to fight, unleas 
aaires, hes put 0 capper Nose Se of trade, and that the number of the destitute among the Lan-| the Westfield was so much heeled over by taking the 
cenee. cartiest admiration | -shire weavers had slightly diminished notwithstanding the | that his guns could not be brought to bear. Yet, if 
The Committee was to report upon “the cheap-| continued difficulty in obtaining the raw material on which | so, how happened it that he had not shifted his 
pepe my py a om pe Placing ¥ ~< they work? Yet so it is; and we may well be grateful—The | Harriet Lane? The question may be asked; but who shall 
Cin the enlargement of the Ere ih Rats The von. working-men of Manchester have furthermore thrown a mo-| answer it? There can be no court-martial; even penny-a- 
v on O! ese WO — 
“In view of the foregoing considerations the Committee are | us hereabouts, inasmuch as some hundreds of them have held | tenaciously (at the end at least) to his fiag-ship, and “went 
of the opinion :— a public meeting and “pronounced,” by Resolutions and a| aloft” when the explosion took place. Martial enthusiasts in 
of placing war Yeoude pon Late Ontario and the’ othe ike, |" "Od Aires to President Lincoln, their entire aympathy | this region say thet thie deaih wes, Genigned, end sat 0 Be 
should atnecessity for doing so at any thme ation’ ie te laxet: | with the North and with his recent abolition movements. In|rious. Southern say that the story is all 
them in the first instance mpom those waters, Snd,—‘That it is not the various accounts before us we see no mention of the num- | and that the Commodore escaped. We prefer, until satisfied 
Di . 
eae vary And date ted to ae coman oj waltee bers present ; nor was there anything connected with this, or to the contrary, adhering to the poetic justice of the and 
from other waters to the Lakes.”’ with a similar assembling in London, to render it in any way |and so may Heaven assoilize the soul of this “old Commo- 
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beloved Bishop) and nearly all: his officers and crew were 
killed, the Harriet Lane was carried by boarding; and the 
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of the House of 
fat, pene A 
y its conciseness and 





From ® military point of yiew, we believe the committee! memorable, Que point only invitesremark, With every dis! gore!” As for the two remaining U. 8. gunboats, that fired @ 
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very few shots and lost a very few men, and then quietly | conquered and held as Poland is held by Russia, or as the 
steamed out of Galveston Bay, we wish them a pleasant cruise | Austrians hold Venice. 
of it. Almost every one is so completely his own masterin | Richmond papers are common in thé offices of our con- 
this very peculiar war, and panegyrists are so accommodating, | temporaries, if we may judge from copious extracts. From 
that we expect these skilful seamen will be immortalized pre-| some of these we have seen, with pain but without surprise, 
sently for their adroitness in saying their skins—The land | that England is almost as well abused in Dixie as in the N. Y. 
operations in the town of Galveston are not worth narrating. | Chamber of Commerce. This’is the fate of honest neutrals, and 
Overwhelming numbers made brief work of it. the best imaginable proof that the neutrality is honest.—It is 
The incompleteness of General Rosecranz’s victory at Mur- | not however through Southern journals that we hear of the 
freesbora, which we surmised last week, is confirmed by the | 8¢izure, off Charleston, of a bearer of important despatches from 
deliberation of his pursuit, as an advance is called, that | ‘beC. 8. to Europe, and that the tenour of those despatches indi- 
averages less than half a mile per diem. But the accoants|cates exhausted resources and very desperate straits. 
from that neighbourhood are not a little confused; and rein-| When they see the light of print, we shall be able to 
forcements (on paper) are continually reaching either party. | judge better of their genuineness and value. At present 
It is not improbable that continued efforts will be made during | the efforts of the South in all directions to keep its 
the winter, by detached C. 8. bodies, to intercept the U. 8. | invaders at bay do not portend a speedy collapse.—Neither 
supplies bound up the Cumberland river to Nashville and the | 40 we find signs of it in Mr. President Davis's Annual Address 
localities that General Rosecranz holds. Some such are already | to his assembled Congress, which met at Richmond a few days 
reported; but, unless upon a large scale, they scarcely come | since. On the contrary, it breathes a spirit of lofty Jefiance, 
within our province.—The Federal loss at Vicksburg is now set | and wears not the faintest semblance of being a last dying 
down at 2500 to 3000, that of the Confederates being unknown | speech and confession. We can but itemize two or three of 
at present. The attempt to wrest this Mississippi strong-hold | its leading points, commencing with Mr. Davis's corhplaints 
from the hands of the latter is apparently abandoned for the | against European powers for not hurrying towards re- 
moment; and attention is concentrated upon Port Hudson, | cognition, and the rather strange mistake he makes in assert- 
another fortified position that must also be reduced, ere the | ing that they have concluded a Treaty with the U. 8. for the 
navigation of the Mississippi can be declared open. Baton | suppression of Privateering, whereby his country is deprived 
Rouge, not far below it, being in the possession of General | of neutral prize-ports. Readers will remember that Mr. 
Banks, is the starting point for the purposed expedition. | Seward offered to come in to the agreement of 1856, provided 
—The only other direction, in which extensive operations are | the South were included in its operation—an offer which of 
thought to be immediately impending, is that part of North | course was rejected, as the South had already been declared a 
Carolina through which runs the great line of railroad south- | belligerent. The exclusion complained of, which is alike in 
wards from Richmond, and which is accessible from the inland | its action towards either party, was simply the result of a de- 
waters of that State now in possession of the Federal naval | sire to throw obstacles in the way of Privateering in general. 
forces. It is believed in short that the Confederate capital | But this is a trifle. Mr. Davis, we must find room to say, pro- 
may be more successfully attacked in the rear, than it has been | tests against the barbarous manner in which the U. 8. forces 
in the front; and rumour is consequently busy with vast pre-| carry on the war; adds the names of Generals McNeil and 
parations, and whispers aloud of Newbern as the base of con- | Milroy to that of Butler, as specially obnoxious to his remarks 
certed action, and of Wilmington and Goldsborough, and Ra-|and meriting condign punishment; protests against the in- 
leigh as among the points to be assailed. What a slow process | humanity of Mr. Lincoln's Emancipation edict ; and declares— 
is the “ crushing out !"—The only agreeable bit of purely mi- | which is the most essential point—that U.S. military officers 
litary news that we have to put on record relates to prisoners. | captured in the districts “ proclaimed” will be handed over to 
Twenty thousand on either side are about to be exchanged. the respective State authorities, to be dealt with as persons 
Turning to the political aspect of affairs, we are met by the ving atservile insurrection. This is in fact sending them 
huge hobgoblin of financial difficulty, that is staring every one | before tribunals, to be tried on a capital charge. 
in the face. How are incurred debts to be paid; how is the The Imprisoned British Officer. 
war to be carried on? For the moment one source of trouble In our last summary we mentioned the case ot Capt. 


is provided for. The army, and the press on its behalf, had | w. , of the Grenadier Guards, under arrest at Washington. 
begun to be irritated on the score of long arrears of pay. We are glad to learn on excellent authority that no papers 
Congress, pending the grand question of ways and means, has whatever, in the slightest degree compromising, were found 
tided over this emergency, by authorizing the Treasury De-| .,on him ; that curiosity and a love of adventure alone took him 
partment to issue demand notes to the amount of one hun- upon the forbidden ground without a permit, which is the 
dred million dollars, bearing no interest and declared to be | prayamen of offence ; and that at Baltimore, where he was 
legal tender. But the grand question, we say, remains in abey- | -arried in the first instance after his arrest at Point of Rocks, 
ance. Mr. Chase has been here, moaning with the bankers | no¢ the slightest criminality was imputed to him by the U. 8. 
and capitalists, and convinced against his will that loans are | cers who examined into the case. Capt. Wynne, as a mil- 
not and will not be forthcoming. A vast issue of paper | itary man, was clearly bound to respect the laws of war regu- 
money, gold rapidly verging towards 50 per cent. pre-| isting intercourse ; but the crime is surely venial, and may be 
mium, exchange on London at 162} per cent. and the de-| exniated by a slight term of incarceration. We shall hope to 
rangement of commerce resulting from these irregularities— | hear of his speedy release, unless the Secretary of State is dis- 
such a state of things is not compensated by an extravagant | nosed to wreak a portion of his well-known antipathy to the 
impulse given to stock-jobbing, by the high prices to which 

everything tends, or by the fortunes wrung from a careless 
and embarrassed government by the rapacious army of con- 
tractors.—Nor is there much to console, in the more purely 
political view of the situation. The Cabinet at Washington, 
even Mr. Lincoln himself, becomes more and more unpopular, 
one and the other being held to account for all their own 
shortcomings and blunders, no less than for many others for 
which justice would scarcely deem them responsible. And 
as the breach has been irrevocably widened between North 
and South by the avowed adoption of abolitionism on the 
part of the President, the majority of his counsellors, and the 



































































More Submarine Schemes Projected. 
Some complain that English ship- 


their skill shall be employed, when turned out of hand and 


and Co., the well-known manufacturers of electric telegraphic 
cables. This spirited firm, through Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who 
has recently returned from London, has offered to the U. 8. 
Government to make and lay down a submarine wire between 


who yearn and clamour for peace, without giving out any sug- 
gestions whatever as to how it may be brought about, and 
those who are all for carrying on the war vindictively and 
unto extermination if need be, without the slightest idea where 
further supplies of men and money for their gentle purposes 
are to be had. To speak more plainly, and using partisan 
appellations with all reserve, it seems to most of us lookers-on a 
debateable point, whether the failure of the Republicans is 
more conspicuous in the general conduct of the war, or of the 
Democrats in respect to any programme for the future. There 
are signs indeed of a growing indisposition in the great North- 
West to be dragged along at the chariot-wheels of New Eng- 
land, and to continue paying tribute at once to the latter's fa- 
naticism and mercantile supremacy; and the word “ armi- 
stice” has been heard in the Legislature of Lllinois, 
as well as in that of New Jersey. But we cannot 
attach any importance to either fact, until there is 
proof that behind either of them lies lurking an intended re- 
cognition of the independence of the South. There is no 
need to storm and use bad language at the mere enounce- 
ment of such a thought. This is a matter of fact, not of sen- 
timent ; and we therefore once more, standing on neutral 
ground, register our opinion that there can be no medium 
between war d [outrance on the one hand, or the establish- 
ment of a new Republic on the other. The sooner the North 


payment only when the work is efficiently complete, and 
handed over to the American authorities. A Congressional 
Committee has the proposal under consideration. 

Mr. Field has also brought back with him, from England, 
new and well-digested plans for another effort to connect this 
Continent with the Old World. We have no room to-day to 
enter upon the peculiar recommendations of this scheme. 
We can but wish it entire success. 


—_~.——_——. 


Brama. 


added novelty. 

A pleasant circumstance to record is the success of Mr. Daniel 
E. Bandmann, a young tragedian, of German nationality, who ap- 
peared at Niblo’s on the evening of Thursday, as Shylock, in “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” Mr. Bandmann, playing hitherto at the 
Stadt Theatre, in the Bowery, and speaking his native tongue, has 
won, in large measure, the admiration of his own countrymen. 
He now essays English tragedy, in the English and there 
is every reason to believe that he will become a favourite with 
audiences by whom that language is spoken. His natural qualifi- 
cations for the stage are distinctive and unusnal. His face is of 
the tragic type, and capable of much variety of expression. His 

















































British lion, upon the person of an officer in her Majesty’s 


unreflecting persons 
wrights and artificers don’t stipulate how the productions of 


paid for. At least they will not murmur at the new proof of| yeljer 
enterprise on the part of our countrymen ,{Mesars. Glass, Elliott, 





Washington and New Orleans, communicating with Fortress rail 
Monroe and the principal intermediate points. They ask 






In another part of this paper will be found some remarks on the 


The week just closing has witnessed several theatrical events of 
peculiar interest, while that which is to come gives promise of 


——— 


is rieh, though not very sympathetic, nor very skilfully 
managed. The German accent is clearly perceptible in his 
utterance of English words, but for the role of Shylock 
a slight foreign accent is not undesirable. His personation of this 
character, viewed as a whole, is a sketch rather than a finished 
picture: yet the sketch is full of fine points and promising indica- 
tions. It gratifies taste and stimulates thought. The distinguish- 
ing quality of Mr. Bandmann’s acting is intellect. It gives the im- 
pression of a modest, thoughtful, earnest gentleman, gifted with 
delicate artistic perceptions, and pursuing lofty aims with integrity 
of purpose. The comparison of ideals is commonly an intricate 
and tedious buginess ; but this actor’s ideal of Shylock will endure 
a critical test. Scholars, on seeing him, may incline to question 
details of method; but they cannot doubt that he realizes the 
part in a comprehensive spirit, and renders it with vigour. His 
reading of the text is particularly fine, evincing thoughtful study 
and keen appreciation of subtle meanings. That a foreigner, im- 
pelled solely by his love of art, should have made himself thus 
familiar with our language, is in itself a triumph, and the evidence 
at once of peculiar powers, and of deep sincerity of motive. There is 
something genuine about the efforts of such an actor—something 
that enlists sympathy and inclines to admiration. His career on 
the American stage bids fair, therefore, to be honourable and bril- 
liant—rivalling that of Mr. Fechter in the English metropolis, 
May the verdict of approbation, recorded, with so much en- 
thusiasm, by the audience of Thursday evening, prove to be some- 
thing more than the applause naturally to be expected from ad- 
miring countrymen ! 


Another pleasant fact is the return of Mr. Couldock. He has 


appeared at the Winter Garden, as Peter Probdity, in “ The Chim- 
ney Corner,”’ and has delighted crowds, The entertainment is 
further varied by the Senorita Cubas, who personates several char- 
acters in “The French Spy.’ Absence from the city has pre- 
vented me from [assisting personally at these performances: the 
following opinion—kindly sent me by a correspondent—may there- 
fote serve in place of my own comments : 


“The Chimney Corner” is an admirable drama, of the domestic 


style, simple in construction, and full of touching incident. The 
principal part is played by Mr. Couldock, with pathos, and with 
rare naturalness. This actor’s mobility of countenance is remarka- 
ble—more remarkable, perhaps, than that of any actor of this 
period, excepting Mr. Jefferson.—The other parts are well cast 
and carefully played. Mr. Davidge, as Old Probity, de! 
lineates age with surprising fidelity. Mr. A. H. Davenport, and 
Miss Couldock have little to do in the piece, but they do that lit- 
tle exceedingly well. The play itself is one of the best of its kind, 
and constitutes one of the most agreeable entertainments we have 
had here for some time past. 


“The French Spy,” a well-known military spectacle, is com- 


monly played for the benefit of pretty women who wish peopie 
to know how pretty they are. In the present instance it affords 
the Senorita Cubas an opportunity to exhibit anew her delightful 
nationality as a dancer, and to evince a high order of talent for 
pantomime. Her conceptions of character are intelligent, and 
she interprets changing 


emotions with skill and spirit.’’ 
Mrs. John Wood continucs to be the attraction at Laura Keene’s, 


where she is presently to appear as Anne Bracegirdle, in “ The Ac- 


tress by Daylight.”—At Wallack’s, “The Provoked Husband” 


will be played to-night—the first time during thirty years, in this 
city. Vanbrugh, at his death, left this comedy unfinished ; where- 


upon Cibber added some scenes, and brought it out at Drury 
Lane. It ran for three weeks, and has always been popular.—The 
first representation of About’s comedy, “ Risette, La Million- 


naire,” and of Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ Un Caprice,” will be given to- 
night at the French Thestre.—At Niblo’s, on Monday evening, 


Miss Bateman will appear as Leah, in the tragedy so entiiled, of 
which mention has heretofore beer made. The rdle is a new one 
here, and the young actress is said to sustain it with power and 
pathos. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fauncies. 


Marshal Canrobert is about to Miss M‘Donnell, of 
Windsor.———Cap' it. 
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circles, that a Baronetcy is to be conferred on Mr. Wil- 
liam Bro of that One See See 
all but the of have signed a memorial to the 
directors, against Sunday excursion trains.——————_ 
among the convicts at 
Dartmoor prison on the Sunday before Christmas day. For- 
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ine,” has Ae at St. Petersburgh—————Boil 


ieu’s o 4 Blanche has been performed 1000 
times in Paria, The estate of Balgarvie, in the par- 
ishes of Monimail and Cupar, and 





Kilmaron. total number of 
trans-Atlantic steamers, last year, was , of whom 28,500 
went to E and 50,400 came to the United 
Lord George ners, brother of the Duke of Rutland, has 








county of Fife, has been | Graziers, butchers 
sold, at the upset price of £38,000,to Mr. David Baxter of| useful men; but I 
The 


gers corried by | enough for the national ideal.— Dickens's“ Alithe Year 


announced the intention of offering himself as a candidate for Cameron, then 


Cambridgeshire, at the next general election. His Lordship 
sat for the county in a former Parliament. Mr. Ball retires. 
Indian soldiers are employed in making a tunnel un- 
der the Indus, to form_a link in great chain of railroad 
between Calcutta ~~ Le > ag ~ Tt is — >. res 
Fechter’s theatrical specu to be su pecub 
by his special admirer, Miss Burdett Coutts Ashik |¥ 
ling series” of the Waverly novels is being published at Edin- 
burg. The three State Lunatic 7 of Massachu- 
setts contain upwards of 600 inmates. ity has largely 
increased in that state within three years past. Berlin 
maintains seven butchers’ shops, for the sale of horse flesh, 
and about 750 horses were killed last year, for their supply. 
An editor says the reason why his house has not been 
blown away, during some violent gale, is that a heavy mort- 
age rests upon it. It is reported that Mr. J. H. Lang- | ;,, 
ston will shortly retire from the represencation of Oxford, and 
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legally and arbitrarily, 
This same Cameron has 
senator in the State of 


so cruelly bso allan A t Con- 

from the of New Jersey. The“ mirigy of time” 

rarely brought about so complete and 

enge. 

Lincoln; the con 
American 


licensed victuallers, are very 
conceive they do not stand q 





Toxe’s Revences.—Some sixteen months since Simeon 


of War, arrested without cause, il- 
James W. Wall, of New J 
been rej 


ry @ re- 


e arrest was the act of the administration of Mr, 
demnation and were the act 
people.— World. 


Tue Brsnor or vee ve ye to register the death 
of the Right Rev. G. J. Mountain, D.D., Lord Bishop of Que- 
bec, are loss is deplored in eloquent language by the lead- 





Ovituary. 


Roman Catholic papers (we are ~~ 


g Canadian : 
that Mr. Serjeant Gaselee and the Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, son gas te poser uniting Je testimonies to hie 


of Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey, will solicit the votes of the 
electors. Charles Dickens proposes to give “ Keadings” 
in Paris, during the winter, and devote their proceeds to the aid 
of the sufferers of Lancashire. The area of the Ionian 








and extensive useful 


at 
Norwich, England. He accompanied his father to Canada in 
1793, but returned 


bridge, where he graduated in 1810. 


me: 
ness. His Lordship was born in 1789, 


after to pursue his studies at Cam- 


He entered the Church 


Islands is 1,041 square miles; their population is upwards of and was made rector of Bredericktoa, NM. B., ia 1814; sector 


282,000. They are especially productive of olives. 
The Historic and Literary Society of Quebec have just pub- 
lished another part of their “ Collections,” devoted entirely to 
Jaques Cartier. To a Canadian, these materials for a biogra- 
hy of the great French discoverer must be especially interest- 
ng. In the hold of a vessel which lately sailed from 
this port, 250 barrels of apples were stowed with 1800 barrels 
of petroleum. The apples absorbed the offensive odour of the 
oil, and were spoiled. ‘The total quantity of minerals 
carried on railways in the United Kingdom last year amounted 
to 63,604,434 tons. 
said to mean Red Wreaths. Murfreesboro has crowned him 
therewith. We notice that an Eastern paper already su 
this officer as a possible candidate n 
the U. 8. The Washington says that Governor 
Andrew of Massachusetts, in f of parties in that State, 
has caused editions of the President's proclamation, to be is- 
sued in book form, and has had packages of them franked to 
various officers in the service from Massachusetts, for distribu- 
tion amongst the slaves where opportunity offers. 
been arranged 


ma has between 
Miss Lavinia Warren. ‘The project of educating a class 
of young men for the diplomatic service has been revived at 
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best minds cease to think that “the place of honour 1s the 
— station.”———_——_The Pope e has remitted 
0,000 francs to the French Emperor, for the benefit of the 
starving cotton workers on the Lower Seine. 
A horse-thief, recently convicted at the Exeter Assizes, before 
a Mr. Justice Byles, had been sentenced, in the island of Jer- 
sey, to three months’ imprisonment, and five years’ i 
ment to England /———-——The Earl of Derby, through his | di 
agent, haa offered to open up and sewer several new streets, 
in Bury, Lancashire, at his own cost, in order to find employ- 
ment for the labourers out of work—the money to be d,\the “ 
without interest, when the streets are built “ 
is said to be v this Winter. 
man, Karsandas 
the relief of some family that has suffered in this 











war ” 





riages ; the 


We read, in a Scottish paper, of an instance in which a farm, Qeeeral Granting he needle of a la’ 


located near Haddington, has been let at an advance of nearly 
ee rent paid by the former tenant. 








n the way of poin a swell’s biography, it is remarked| At Sydney, N.8.W., Erneste etti, a wn vocalist 
that all’s well if a swell ends a swell as well G astbegem and musician.—Cardinal Morl se Erchbishop of Paria to Lon- 
Times advertises contributions to the Lancashire Relief | don, John Leycester Adolphus, Esq., Bencher of the Inner 
Fuad, fo the emount of 0608, 701.—————On New Yen's Lar mag oS ry, vor many yea - 

y, the Pope receiv officers of the French army of oc- oy 2S Se esate 
cupation. In along his Holiness expressed his con- | Chairmen of the Longer ond ae Wenemn Denver —As $5, 
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viction that repentant 





those who Sir 
chair of St. Peter, as Jacob prostrated himself before the an-| Ralph Abercrombie in 1801.—At Gravesend, Comm. ell, ae 
Bas: and San 


ildon, Alex. Forbes, Esq., “ers of T 
Bushey heath, J. Towne, Comm. R.N.—At 


Gis origin) wrestled with him all night in ignorance of | —A 


—At 
————_.>—__—_ Ven. H. K. Bonney, 
8T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. So 
At the Annual Meeting of the St. George's Society of New York, | the Royal Na 


held at the St. Nicholas Hotel on Saturday evening the 10th inst., 
the following gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Henry Eyre Vice- 
Pritchard ; Treasurer, sbert Boge j 
John Cook; Stewards, Daniel win, Orville Oddie, Jobn M. 
Webb, Charles Vinten ; Rev. Francis Vin’ 

We Gondor MD. tor New Yorks Otto Hotton, M.D. I 

. r, ., for New York; he 
M.D., for Brooklyn ; Charitable > thobert Wailer 
Edward W. Canning, John R. Griffith, for New York 
John T, Walker, Edw. Hill, Chas, Paulson, for Broo 
tee of Accounts, Charles Clifton, Charles 
dall ; to the Board he ef 
Societies, Robert Waller, p Pritchard. 

—_——__~>—_—_ 

Jomx Bui..—How much longer are we lish to assist 
foreign nations in misunderstanding us, by holding up that 
ridiculous la — of our race known by the style and title | , 
< Bpll? Itake upa Te in yee & has say 
found ni to present an impersonation England. 
How do I find this done ? I see a gross, over-fed, vulgar, un- 
intellectual, t, animalish man, dressed in bucksk' 
breeches and top- 
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race in its totality. A com of 
licensed victualler, and a backer of prize-fighters, such as 
were fifty or coy sees ago, is no fit representation of 
eS 

o invented this pictorial libel? Ju 
tume, it must have with the 
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from the cos- and Whitw 
present ; but why cere: Major-Gen, 
are we to be any longer bound to it? Perhaps it was intended 


asa compliment to our stolid King, 
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portrait; and, what is worse, it is tened together. 
with all the authori 


of Quebec and Bishop official in 1817; Archdeacon in 1821 
and Bishop of Montreal in chan 


position 
desire to add our small tribute to the faithful 
and courage, with which the scent 
tian gentleman—served for a long period the good cause of the 


KCB Col of the 26th Trent ed at his seat, Si Margaret 
.C.B., . Oo ., died at seat, St. 
The nameof Generel ¥ te cueteine Weaten 20th ult., aged 76. He was one of 


1836. Ti 
have only a jocal interest; but we 


he su t 
ness, earnestness, 
tly termed a Chris- 


oce.—Gen. Sir Philip Bainbrigge, 
8, 


e few 


insular officers, his service in Spain and Portugal 


extending from 1810 to the end of the campaign. 
resent at the lines of Torres-V edras, the 


toria, and the 


udad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, the battles of Salamanca, Vit- 
Bussussary 
and Villa Franque. 


the late Countess Cornwallis. The first baronet, who was an 
eminent London merchant, was elected Lord Mayor, in 1760. 
and received his baronetcy in 1763. The deceased as 

by his son Matthew, who was born at Bath in 1811. 


Mr. A. Sotomon.—This distinguished English painter, so 
well-known by his original works and their ved 

ed lately from disease of the heart, at Biarri 

more than forty years of age, and had but recen’ 
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havadas, has remitted hither $1,000 "for man is set forth by two scenes in the interior of railway car- 
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in which the story of& sal r 
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ospital, 
At Ramsgate, Capt. J. Bunce Curling, R.L.M., late 
hold.— pin, late of Ist Dragoons, K.G.L.—At 
H. D. Wittit Lyon, . 
Island, from the wreck of the J. H. Rutth 
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Bristol ing District, preferment eich tip columns 
ha ye peg est Coast of Africa have well 
regulations is said to be forth- 


Wan Orrice, Dec. 30.—17th Ft: Lt Webber to be Capt, b p, v 
Traherne, who ret; Ens Thorold to be Lt, b p; C P Morgan to be 


Ens, b p. 
Navy. 

Tue Rorat Navy.—Including a numerous fleet of gunboats, 
the navy of En on the iatot Jan. numbered 1014 ships 
of all classes. Of this number there are 85 line-of-battle ships, 
——<, from 74 to 131 s each, according to their 

of from tes of from 24 to 46 guns 


eac’ 
and upwards of 600 and vessels of ot sleanne maegnting 
less 20 guns. In addition to the above there is a fleet 


190 gunboats, each mounting two heavy Armstrong guns and 
of 60-horse power; also a numerous squadron of and 
wooden mortar vessels built during the Russian war, and now 
laid up at Chatham. At present there are 43 vessels under 
construction for the Admiralty at the various public and pri- 

d , many of which will be completed and 
launched during the present. year. 


A New Mope..—Comnr. R. Scott has recently submitted to 
the Admiralty the plan and section of a fortified vessel to carry 
10 Horsfall guns, which, from experiments that have taken 
Soech damage upon on enmowr plated chip noted eb-peunaees 
much damage upon an armour-p! ship as - 

The peculiarities of the proposed vessel are light draught of 
water, iron framin with . = 
wooden casing on 
heavy guns are carried in the centre 
so as to confine any damage from the bursting of a shell inside 
a port to the crew of one gun; the rudder and steering appa- 
ratus iscompletely protected. In addition to these advantages, 
light and comfortable living decks are to be erected at each 
end of the fighting portion of the ship ; and the guns and stores 
kept clear, and at all times ready for action.— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


New Mastrxe anp Ricerse.—The advent of the turret-ships 
has led to plans being laid before the Admirelty for —— | 
vinci our seagoing loam Gd chine on an entirely — 
oz masts by iron tubing and chaln t ely as iron ships 

su) 


wooden future f " 
1s fo poopeass in these plans to give the ship tripod tubular 


are: 
1. Having no lower stays, they present no obstacle to the fire 


of the guns in the cylindrical shield og turret, in whatever 
direction they may be . 2. The yards can be braced 
up nearly fore and aft, or in a line with the keel, enabling 
the ship when under steam to set and steer her course 
when with the present rig she would be ob! to furl her 
sails. This last position was forcibly illustrated in the escape 
of the English steamer Thistle from the United States’ corvette 
Tuscarora off Madeiraon the 29th of November. ‘ 


i 


furnish a set of fortresses, for riflemen to boarders, &c. 
5. Salt oes enge Ser oe we for with- 
standing the of a collision when using the ship at full 
speed asaram. 6. They will enable a ship to carry a greater 
gee age A They alford — of 
w ’ great means 
ventilation, are durable re of the ship itself, would not 
SEN Oe Ae ee ee eee ee ae ee 
tear of ordinary masts and mgging would be thus avoided. 
pL — ty t ~~ ye pete ey 

w 

cad the contre of of the sails being thrown well forward 
of the line of resistance of the hull, the ship will wear easily 
and rapidly, a quality in which our iron ships afloat, and more 
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reserves.— oe ; 
The gunboat 5, Comm. D'Arcy, frora Bermuda, 

days, arrived here on ——The Shearwater, 11, is 
to sail from Plymouth for the about the present 

——The 16, Lord John Hay, must now be 
on her way home from the —— Terrible, 21, 
ordered to be brought forward service. Pri- 
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ne are sixteen statuettes representing distinguished contempora-| case. The expedient of feigned sleep occurs to her, asa last resort 
us Fine Arts. ries of Columbus, and between the panels are heads t- | from peril, and she throws herself upon the bed. And now occurs 
~ Punctually as the month comes round, comes to us from | ipg historians who have written on his from his own 


the most remarkable incident in allthis incongruous drama. 


voy 
time down to the present day, ending with Irving and Pres- Again to slow music, the secret door swings open. Up 


Messrs. Virtue and Co., a copy of the London Art-Journal, al- | oot: Crowning the door is a bust of Columbus. The orna- 

















from the depths of mystery, haggard and sinister, slowly rises 
ways, for some portion of its contents, an acceptable variation | ments are ch emblematic of conquest and na . yetery, ’ y 
“4 from the literary thlies. Turner, great and inexhaustible, | This door was originally intended to be put —ineee the | the form of Horace de Beauval. What does he there? Dread- 
n _ . and in the December | ld Hall of tatives and the corridor leading to the | ful apparition! He too gropes his way about the apartment. 
yet supplies subjects for the engraver; in “ ” 
is od his well-known “St ~ », | South wing. . Walter, however, recommends that it be | ‘ Pauline!” he cries. The lady starts in her sleep, and murmurs 
number i" ded, to s nape Michael's yt placed in the eastern front of the centre building, and be made |“ Horace.’ A fiash of lightning discloses bis pallid features. 
ts, Maclise’s “Origin of the Harp,” a happy embodiment of} to constitute the principal entrance to the Capitol. In this | « Poor girl,” he says; “she little dreams what’s going on around 
ps Moore’s version of a favourite legend. The Art Journal says ——_ pee oot light and shade, t foe to — abe her.” Reaching this conclusion, he gropes his way back again to 
ps, of it : nothing to prevent its occasionally remaining closed.—Na- the secret door, and slowly disappears. Wherefore has he been 
eir “To render it perfectly ag yay who do not know, | tional Intelligencer there at all? The lady’s thoughts are busy with all this mystery. 
ns or may not remember, the Melody of Moore, which : She has seen a woman, borne along through the tempest by three 
M4 ey ay title as the painting, two or three stanzas must NEW MUSIC. men in blouses. Inspiration lights upon ber. “That woman,” 
‘ par she cries, ‘‘ is the mistress of Hi i” I rings a bell 
og Tie bellowed that hie Harp, which 1 Walke now for thee The war does not seem to interfere materially with the cul-|" ss4.04, gorsome seal oe 7 ass a Anes 
3 Pactra rem eatin (Sersta a yremsbjearon Quarter | ae wae wanay Wo Bang goose on Ne 
nd To met, on ty oom shore, a youth whom = eg enterprising publishers have lately sent us a roll, containing | finally swears that the Count is notat home, and once more leaves 
ow tk Ping ag RT Be Sienas poreliian ial tack’ eben ‘ae Madame alone. Now, however, she is fired with jealousy, and to 
er ut she lov in, for ier to weep, a Gentle Thing ; Song.—The Love You've ; ODE. | explore the mysterious staircase is no longer dreadful. She 
. And in tears, all the night, her gold ringlets to steep, —Les Harmoniennes ; Song, English and French.—Idle Fanes; ‘ 
4 Till heaven looked swith piky yt. 4 love so warm, Song —Annabel Lee: me Cot tream Guards’ March.—Bira’s | touches the spring, opens the wall, and passes onward, candle in 
And changed to this soft Harp the sea-maiden’s form. Sous A ao en : — =0e, Bona Bright Wosding hand. In due time she comes to a dungeon, beneath the chateau, 
S, ow ords.—The e's yer on Mer where Horace and his friends are debating the fave of a female 
ito Still her bosom rose fair—still her cheek smiled ag ee - e, | Day; Ditto. prisoner. Eccentric as he is, this man of destiny has not treated 
Aud'b or bair shedding Y from all tte bright rings his mist to an unlimited supply of rain-water. Het 1 
ry er su ~ . e has merely 
cen Fell over her white arms to the gold strings. ‘ " A deeper murdered and robbed an Englishman—it is always the bold Briton 
as e novel now-a-days is no more 
A more poetical illustration of a poetical idea was never Tr who bleeds in these tales of banditti—and brought awsy his 
ee put upon canvas; the Bt Fag at the ae y* sea- A tietant ‘oma gen creaking Seer, daughter ; and now the assistants are disputing this prize. The 
. cave, whose droop actites, radiant with colours glowin, Clanking of chains, a gallery, a light, . upshot is a pistol shot, from Horace, who kills the captive female, 
- in the rays of the setting sun, form a sort of framework eround Ola armour, and a phantom all in white ~ and disappoints his associates. At the same moment the door 
e : 
Bes, ie : tan he & Geep bine ona, = — this = sky, ah And there’s a novel. opens ond Pauline swings into the dungeon. Tableau and curtain! 
ide = Pr ye oo yay het odin | sun — ih —_ In the time of Mrs. Radcliffe—when Colman wrote it—this bit | It is only afterward that we learn how her husband thereupon in- 
pa- arm resting upon & puspeadicties pre of rock, and her of satire was applicable to the reigning style of romance. The | carcerated her in a tomb, and how she was rescued by one Lucien 
ges, long tresses thrown over the arm, she presents the exact form | 0st cultivated of our tors were not altogether averse to the | de Nerval, who happened to be taking exercise on the nigkt in ques- 
ach of the ancient Irish ; one may almost fancy the music of | ™¥ head and the bloody bones. Those grisly symbols occupy 4 | tion, amid the ruins of the abbey, near the chateau. In the sequel . 
ve the ocean r it aco vey the ideal into the | dignified position in the literature of the last century. People | she arrives at Paris in season to prevent Horace from marrying a 
- cavern. e re statuesque in character ; the | used to read ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto” then, and Dr. Porteus on | fuir Gabrielle, madetruly charming by Miss Henriques. There isa 
— bs — and the whole form is beautifully | “Death,” and “The Romance of the Forest,” and many such | scene, Horace and Lucien fight, with pistols, across a table, and 
nips eos oe oa | oe oe Bons nage. Rd =< lively works. What greater hero in his own generation than the | the former falls dead, in the most graceful manner. 
ing dark hair, isa most becoming dhead-dress, adding, by its pic- | 0% Cock Lane Ghost! There was a time even, when Young’s| The absurdity of all this—which I have thus described, in order 
turesque appearance, to the poetical nature of the composition. | “ Night Thoughts” were in 4 d—the very concentrated es-| that it may be its own condemnation—is self-evident. It needs no 
pea It was éxhibited at the Royal Academy in 1842. sence of dyspepsia. But taste has changed a little; and, notwith-| enforeement. Nor can good acting dignify it. Mr. Wallack and 
a “ The picture is one of the gems of the collection of an emi- | standing Messrs. X. Y. Z. Reynolds, Cobb, and Company, charnel | Mrs, Hoey do indeed play as if they had but recently stepped out 
sie -~ merchant of Liverpool, the ores mart of the commerce | houses are, to a great extent, out of fashion now. The world | of the pages of “ The Old English Baron ;” and they therefore de- 
sing co) a oe in which Art has of late found many liberal |iaughs over the farcical pages of Dickens, or delights in the | serve the credit of having acted bad scenes well. The entire se. 
rith- peve artistic realism of Thackeray; and so “Udolpho” is ba-| condact would fall dead—after the manner of Mr. Wallack himself— 
We console i under the intimatio 
fid- e oursel ves— nm that the illus-| nished to the congenial seclusion of the boarding-school dormi- | but fo. the earnestness and skill with which Pavline is played. It is ’ 
y 
and trated catalogue of the late International Exhibition is to be|tory. It is true, indeed, that certain cheap scribbiers eontinue to | seldom that Mrs. Hoey succeeds in simulating tragic power ; but, in 
1 A continued—with the choice specimens of wood-cutting that | stir up the hobgoblins of the Black Forest; nor are occasional | this, she approaches more nearly to intensity of emotion than inany 
ade. occasionally adorn that rather wearisome parade of furniture, Sng or a — oe fascinations ote “Three — ;” | other of her customary réles. Her transitions of feeling, however, 
but literary horrors om present the ves now- ys, in a 
sys- bijouterie, crockery, and nic-nacks. On the taste that has 


are too abrupt to be natural. The mechanical part of the business is 


presided over the selection, we cannot bestow extravagant exceedingly well done; but she breaks her own spell, by alternato 


manner to invite remark. That they exist, however, and that they 
> fire 

















praise pend extract _| have their uses, is evidenced in the play of ‘‘ Pauline,” revived) haste and coldness, Mr. Wallack is more completely possessed of 
ove teresti bs * rere oS RE eeegD — ~ aanene theatre, and, on wee applauded | the art to conceal art, and hence his personation of Horace is ies 
> 6 y a multitude of “barren spectators.” It lancholy to think | consistent,even, and impressive. But the character is too ridicul 
ing figure, nd Ut ot havea ea rte tenon so ae neue that such trash should be produced on a respectable stage; more | to merit sober consideration. The best that a charitable observer 
her by Vandyke, be tasteful and pleasing, the work is usually melancholy to know that it is well received ; most melancholy that | can do is to dismiss the whole matter with a simple expression of 
cape nounced admirable. But, as indicated, sculptors the pitiful bad policy which, for the sake of a little temporarypro- | regret that talent should thus be freighted with absurdity, and 
vette are, even like the school Sf palebers’ termed “ Raphaelite,” | At, ministers tc a vulgar taste for feverish sentiment, should pre- | trash be greeted with acclamation. 
tion, who tend to closer detail, and must be allied, not with Van- | vail, in even a single instance, where firet of all we are entitled to| There are some beasts in a little menagerie, lately opened, on 
is in dyke, and least of all with Raphael, but rather take rank with | expect consistent reverence for the dignity of the drama. Broadway, near Houston street, that merit attention. They are 
d ote, Set, SS A> incline to think that this) Pauline” is something to be marveled at, from beginning to| not polished, but they are certainly natural—which is more 
j - oe toe the English as from the An ae end. It is a romantic melo-drama, in three acts, borrowed from | than can be said with truth of many dramatic persons. 
‘shot Powers, at Florence, in the art of bust-making, wrought a re- 14 i aM ere ber any em ten = MERCUTIO. 
. yolution. We well remember the st.gy orror and sensa eaux. To the actor it affords oc- Serra 
nan, in our biasing. ‘The Bouten wie tlh, ects Comae ca-.’a for the employment of meretricious arta, while to the spec- A SPANISH CAUSE CELEBRE. 
orms, sees ey 1 Seeks ca Senge Lect tator it suggests a choice between a fit of hysterics and a fit of} -among the wealthiest and proudest inhabitants of Barce- 
‘ipod, e hand- ing though’ emotion. por- | laughter. It is in short a medley of stilted nonsense, in which | lona, some twen! years , was the Marquis of Fontanellas. 
af. traits oe ave in ee ee ee whatever is impossible mingles grotesquely with whatever is ab- Originally a banked he had scoeeded in amassing <obeenine 
> — — i softer anatomy, came protest y fortune, invested chiefly ed property, with 
* full to the aud the Of the |°e"* Its purpose—if purpose it has—is to illustrate the charac- a> of is , 
tal ter of a malignant rascal. The leading persons introduced are in view o! his funds and of gain- 
see Sainte tes ecamatits Socata Da pet Ltr Want dP aa nee a he demi ot Rie Pe 
ans ment shado the of sunken —a face with | Played by Mrs. Hoey. The former is indeed a wonderful creature. Regen Retatute Real who J ° 
es high cheek- Cndon on in fits seodive, —tovenred it | He has, as it were, a face of iron, nerves of brass, limbs of gutta- oll eapaiele rN meray pe ag aioe rage eb he 
rand must be , this unideal portraiture. Hence this treat- percha, a metallic voice, a thieving propensity, the eleg of ian When Barcalona was bomberded by ordar of the 
vided. ument benper be coer, ey bebe od we have in years | Brummel, the sarcastic wit of Randolph, the heartlessness of Lotha- Regent. Esparter, in 1 the Marquis of Fontanellas had 
xed at _ pert studios yf to hn rio, and a relish for pretty women, equal to that of even Mr. Bouci- | become so well of the movements of the royal troops 
rp - Akers, others, abundantiy testify same | canit’s “ Vampire.” To this latter personage, by the way, he bears a | that time was left for him to secure the whole of his nal 
rw of Art, even to excess, has, we repeat, been adopted by and 
easily certain of our English sculptors, of whom W: stands con- decided resemblance, in more respects than one. His aspectsare pa he pre ager J —z little oot the Conn. 
| more gicnows, Mr. Woolner’s busts of ick, “Maurice and | twofold. Outwardly he is a pink of fashion, as gloomy as Balder hee hs prada. | Teabella, to the extent oe aml 
to be Smareem, We there SS weed of pH not beyond all reach | in Hades, and wearing black toggery to match. Privily he is a ing the e of Don Carlos, who formed a 
of criticism. The style may be worthy of robber and a murderer. His exploits are various. In act first, he| yery numerous infl in 0; In his 
and uential party Barcelona. 
pene lining — Adan laowe if it a — nye kills a boar, and gets married; in act second, he kills a woman, pride, however, bw fae agen Wy notice of the proceedings 
-a-days to make a “ me- | and locks his wife in a tomb; in act third, he gets himself killed, enemies, handed the many threatening let- 
steam ee ee a ae Gases after its ‘ and that with the g test possible hal All this is very ters which he received over to the Alcalde pedanes. One day, 
wie diverting; Such a youth being profoundly natural and at- in she epsing of ay Nae ha ~ See f crock ann of 
, Roorrs’s Bronze Door ror THE CarrroL.—We extract | tractive! ree, named Ueda ' 
ie fpr the able and interesting report of Thomas U. Walter,| Pauline's business in the play is to spend s dismal evening at iitsle beyond the gates of the'cty, Clasdio galloped aur 
now be fi _ Sane Sales Sees & the Capitol sronngion, ihn the Chateau de Burcy, the country seat of her robber-husband. tending to try the spced of his co urser, and promising to be 
21, is Selon lca, eee - | This she does, in the third scene of act second—and a very comic beck Ins fiw sxlounes The Marquis with his servants rode 
; Rogers 4 scene it is. She is discovered, alone, sitting at a table, in her bed-| on for several leagues, but not overtaking his son went back 
ws that en. - bronze “auto i =F wy ew chamber. Presently a Malay enters, bearing tea—an ecclesiastical | {© por any Neg’ atpary - aang, Somme cf je Fa na 
ro ewan awaiting the orders of the Government. The sum of $16,426 | M*!*Y; °f# reticent disposition, who speaks, in monosyllables, out Cs doe seavene of theletieoatial eobloman a number of eolliiers 
od, is to bes Nat Ye cn euaeens of 8 cad wil requis pont | ee Ba rong Pw is tea,” says this spright-| were despatched by the authorities ‘of the city from Fort 
iam . pay balance due upon it, including interes person. tened me,” says Madame, | Montjouy to asaist in the search ; but, rosecu itin 
nal, 1 = This door ts composed eucealy of beegen, back Soe Asiatic ican ems. ne aa a eo a eae he eleien Oh the sans tie to discover 
. t, brother stalks away, leaving Pauline and the tea-|any trace of the missing Clau e never saw 
Th Pou cman, bine Seas te pot in close communion. Then thunder is heard outside, and ~—— os offered for the diy 60 ie “hove 
constructed ; its weight 0001s. lightning begins to flash in at a window. The frightened lady reward W discov . 
seein, Taovaen aah batik teen eee has closes it, says it's a wild night, and tries to read. A work on shante oF (Be song Suerte teas Some few thought 
iy panels valve, semicircu- | ,, ” that he had been ped by one or more of the father’s 
he late lar panel over the transom. The first panel (beginning at the | “=™s!ish India” attracts her attention. Taking it from the book- | enemies, out of revenge, and to be held as hostage for political 
ital. bottom of the left hand valve) contains a scene representin case, she discovers the handle of a door! More thunder. She ; while the seem to be that he was 
Columbus before the council of Salamanca ; tho second panel touches the secret spring. The heavy wall opens, to slow music. In the hands of the arms, tone inboting the road from 
Janeiro. ie Mawrtag the convestot La Rabid ; the thind panel, bls au- She enters the well of the staircase, and the wind puffs out her to n peninsula at that 
to dience Ferdinand and Isabella; the fourth panel, his | light. Concatenation of terrors! But Pauline is a courageous Sino penance EE nate Reel, ke two 
to departure from Palos ; the semicircular over the transom : 80 she closes thé door. ber wa w and classes of freebooters, ladrones en grandg, consisting of 
= to Ey represents his first at San perty » Grapes ber way to ie winkow 
4 te ee landing 3 the fifth throws open the shutters, chattering all the while, like any mag: | ¥¢!! and bend of robbers, 
encounter with the Indians on the Island of fifteen in number, and the rateros, or rats, who are of 
to niola; the sixth panel, his triamphal into Barcelona; | P!¢- Looking forth, she now beholds, by the fitful lightuing’s | , jower order, in pairs, and | about the high- 
tne scene in the seventh panel represents a glare, three men, in blouses, bearing a woman. Fear lends ber! roads in search of In the distar' state of - 
Hockley chains about to be sent back to Spain; and panel | strength, and she determines to seek the festive Malfly ; but the | country in 1845 these two classes of cut-throats had become 
bow p hha a DR There are sixteen | door is locked, and hence she finds his refreshing society unattain- | so powerful as to be the reach of the ordinary police 
small niches in the or around the door, in which | able. At the same moment she hears footsteps behind the book-| of the roads, the civilee—nicknamed by the people 
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an imitation of the 
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the hijo de Luis-Feli; or sons of Louis Phili , from being one of the princi choracters in his former comedy, | his innocence, the experienced lady hints at the pater- 
e hyos us Pronch gend ri athe Miguelites, | Les Stil, —— police meniais intrusted with Sees her former opeakaud =f alludes to her im- 
or rural and provincial constables. The efforts of all these | duty of directing public nion into the proper channel, maculate marriage, to the delight of a Parisian 
bodies having been fruitless in pee ay apa slightest trace | theatrical censor and the ister of the Home —— pit. 
f the House of Fontanellas, the unhappy father | at their head, a performance toridi-| The characters, the lovers Fernande 


of the heir o 
himself set out, in company of a large number of escopeteros, 
on a journey of exploration in search of his son. He examined 
every nook and corner, highroad and of Catalonia ; 
but all in vain, and after six months’ inquiries, barren in all 
results, had to return to his lonely mansion in Barcelona. Here 
he laid himself down, and died of a broken heart soon after. 

The Marquis left no will, and his whole property fell to the 
share of his only surviving daughter and her husband, a 
an a of ancient lineage, but originally very limited means. 
The latter enjoyed his suddenly acquired riches to the fullest 
possible extent, scarcely disturbed in their possession by the 
death of his wife, which occurred at the end of a few years. 
Her memory and that of the mysterious disappearance of her 
brother was all but forgotten, when, in the month of May, 
1861, the mail steamer from South threw anchor in 
the port of Barcelona, landing, among other passengers, a man 
of about forty, who instantly set out for the residence of the 
Marquis of Fontanellas. Entering the hall of the lordly man- 
sion with a quick step, he announced himself as the long lost 
Claudio, the heir of the house, and was at once recognized by 
the whole of the servants. The cries of joy brought the owner 
of the mansion from his rooms; but he, too, had no sooner 
seen the stranger when he fell into his arms, acknowledging 
him to be his brother-in-law, the only son of the Marquis of 
Fontanellas. An hour after all lona was full of the 
wonderful tale of the’ new Marquis, so suddenly lost and 
still more suddenly found. One neighbour repeated to the other 
how Claudio had been kidnap by the /adrones ; how the 
latter, fearing the anger of the powerful old nobleman, his 
father, had slipped him on board a smuggling vessel going to 
Africa; how he bad been transferred near the shores of the 
Gold Coast to an American slaver; how he had been landed 
in Brazi), taken up the Amazon river toa plantation, where 
he was held in close confinement, half as a slave, and half as 
overseer ; and how, finally, he succeeded in escaping, getting 
to Rio Janeiro, making his case known toa Spanish merchant, 
and from him obtained the means of returning to his native 
town. The whole story wonderfully appealed to the imagina- 
tion and the ougaey of the food Map 5 of Barcelona; and 
for full two months the new Fontanellas was the 
hero of the day. Arm in arm with his brother-in-law, and 
always surrounded by a posse of old and new friends, he vi- 
sited the theatres, concerts, and other places of public resort 
in the city, everywhere the observed of all observers. At last, 
tired of amusements, the Marquis t himself of busi- 
ness, and asked his brother-in-law to allow him to ins the 
accounts of the management of bis fortune since the death of 
his father. 

The demand met with an excuse for postponement ; and the 
day after the brother-in-law set out, as he stated, on a short 
journey. On the following night, a strong body of police en- 
tered the house of the Marquis of Foatanellas, and, tying his 
hands, carried him off to prison, under the warrant of a judge 
of the suburb of Barceloneta, —. o of being a | aot 
jurer and impostor. The prisoner was held in close confine- 
ment for ten months, and then transferred to Valencia to be 

ut on his trial. There was nobody to defend the pretended 
n Claudio ; nobody to speak a word in his favour; and all 
his own assertions of being the veritable son and heir of the 
Marquis of Fontanellas were met by a broad denial from the 
judge, coupled with invectives. After repeated protestations, 
a lawyer, a Senor Niera, was allowed to defend the accused ; 
but his doings instead of help 
Don Claudio. Senor Niera withdrew from the case before it 
was half over, informing the court that there was not suffi- 
cient ground for a defence ; and the tribunal thereupon at once 
pronounced jodement, condemning the accused to ser- 
vitude for life. Don Claudio was thereupon hurried off in- 
stantly to the hulks at Melilla. 

Notwithstanding the comparative secrecy with which the 
whole trial and examination of the prisoner had been carried 
on, the ‘Spain —_ te “4 
vinces 0 n, aud got even to be talked of at the metropo 
By a sort of eccident the particulars of the whole affair came 
to the knowledge of one of the most celebrated advocates of 
Madrid, Senor Navarro, who had no sooner looked through 
the documents which were laid before him, when he declared 
his conviction that a striking act of injustice had been com~ 


mitted by a public tribunal of the kingdom. As first step 
towards obtaining a reversal, Senor Navarro ered the 
whole of the facts together in a pamphlet, which he laid before 


the public. The little book made an enormous impression, 
urged by which the Council of Advocates by putting 
Senor Niera on his trial, for not doing his duty in the Refence 
of Don Claudio. At the same time a public subscription was 
made for collecting a fund for an appeal to the supreme tri- 
bunal of the king ; and in 1 of these efforts, a 
new trial was recently granted by the gobernacio. This trial 
to come off at Barcelona in the course of a few weeks; and 
meanwhile all Spain is discussing with immense eagerness the 
case of the pretended or real Marquis of Fontanelas. Public 
opinion, as expressed by the press, seems to be overwhelm- 
ingly in his favour. 

Apart from the human interest in the trial itself, the whole 
case is of considerable social, and even political importance, as 
illustrating the utterly rotten state ot the judicial o ization 
of Spain. From all that appears on the subject, it is not too 
much to say that the Iberian Peninsula seems to have the 
worst law worst administered of any country in Europe, Rus- 
sia notexcepted. It appears that the chief code of j now 
in use in Spain is the fuero j which is nothing less nor 
more than an abridgment of the Theodosian Code, originally 





published by Alaric, gon of Euric, one of the Gothic conquerors | spoken 


of the country. This most venerable handbook of justice is 
used aside with the Leyes de la Siete Partidas, a compound of 
Gothic, Roman, and canon law; to which is su the 
Ordenamiento Real, a collection of statutes prom by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. It is said that with the ful use of 


, only accelerated the ruin of | frage 


noise in the eastern pro- | opinio 


is | and indulges in the odious, irritating cant which the mundane 


cule and coutempe fi mieditevers h ites who cover their 
base intrigues with the eek of religion. Would it not ap- 
pear preposterous, they ht, to granta of ag 
to a bitter satire directed against the su of the Pope, 
under a Government which has just 
able manner to the unflinching partisans of his 

M. Augier, mindful of an old popular French saying, which 
strikes us as rather in a Catholic country, it is 
“better to speak to the Lord than to his saints,” applied at 
once to the highest personage in the Empire, and obtained, 
after a few minutes’ conversation, leave to bring his comedy 
on the stage. As was to be expected, this circumstance opens 
a wide scope to the political gossiping which alonein our days 


constitutes public lifein France. The most far-fetched reasons 
are imputed to the Emperor, and the “ Gibo uestion” has 
for a week or two thrown even the Greek om into the 


background. That the motives are numerous and various, as 
in all resolutions coming from the same quarter, we do not 
for a moment assume to doubt. During his chequered career, 
Napoleon III. has proved unchangeably clever in playing one 
party against another, whilst pretending to coquet with both ; 
and thus he may even now, though coatlising the Italians and 
his own policy to the clerical faction, throw the bone of a 
satirical comedy to the formidable host of their opponents. 
Then he never lostan opportunity of showing himself gracious 
to every man of note who applied personally to him, and M. 
Augier, who is wise in his generation, was not forgetfal of pre- 
cedents. It is the old story over 4; in: Louis XIV. protect- 
ing the author of Tartugfe, and Moliétre pouring out his grati- 
tude in the famous verse, “ Nous vivons sous un prince, &c.” 
However, there was a more powerful personal undercurrerst 
at work ; and as, to the best of our knowledge, no English 
periodical has, until now, published a pretty anecdote which 
delighted Parisian society for many weeks, and which is told 
on very reliable authority, we may be allowed to relate it here. 
Among other lofty ions, the Emperor of the Freneh is 
impelled by the laudable ambition of being elected 1 member 
of the French Academy. His uncle bel in his time to 
the Académie des Sei ; why, then, should not he, the au- 
thor of the Jdées Napoléoniennes, become one of the forty im- 
mortals? There is a seat vacant just now, perhaps even two, 
if we are not mistaken; and, as personal canvassing was out 
of the question, an aide-de-camp was entrusted with the mission 
of visiting the electors and soliciting their suff . Among 
those who most cagerly romised their vote and their influ- 
ence to the Impe 





date, Messieurs Guizot and Monta- 
lembert occupy a prominent position. M. Guizot, who invar- 
ably sacrificed everything—freedom, the constitutional mon- 
oy, and even his country—to his pro ty for saving vest- 
on pretends, of course, that the Academy must be 


ee p= i F be, ~ Kea having already 
e sure of the ity of the ici alighted upon 
M. Ampere, the Seana cad witty ‘author of “ Roman History 
in Rome,” and told him poiatedly that the Emperor reckoned 
upon his vote. “Then he is mistaken,” flatly answered the 
independent scholar. Thereupon the messenger, in most 
dulcet tones, explained that this election was not to be con- 
sidered as a political manifestation, that every one was 
eware of the Republican sentiments of M. Ampere, and that 
no one would ever dream of d of him a step distaste- 
ful to his convictions; but that. the claimed his suf- 
as a writer, as the accomplished author of the QQuores de 
Napoleon IIT. “That is the very reason why I refuse it,” 
(c'est bien ainsi que je Tentends), quietly answered M. Ampere, 
and there was an end of the matter. 
Still, the favourite project is not abandoned ; and M. Augier, 
the most prolific and el t living dramatic writer in France, 
being a not uninfluen member of the French Academy, 
where he forms, together with M. Octave dina eninge 
and M. Sainte-Beuve, the fourth of a set holding 

ns, his yote was to be secured by all means. Therefore 
the Clericaur received permission to appear, under the title 
of Giboyer’s Son, on the boards,“ which mean the world” as 
Schiller has it. We must confess that, in the | pa instance, 
these boards are, in reality, a true picture of a peculiar state 
of society. The plot is of small import in such a uction, 
though the interest is well rted : the delin: n of char- 
acter is the writer’s special , and, however contemptible 
these characters may be, we are compelled to admit that the 
inals abound in ce. - 
re is an old Marquis d’Auberive, a true Legitimist and 
fervent partisan of the Catholic Church, who sighs for a re- 
turn of feudalism and bigotry, and for whom the boldest 
flights of casuistry have no terrors. As a help-mate in his 
“saving mission,” he meets a handsome and el t widow, a 
baroness, who belongs to the same politico- jous 








daughters of the Jesuits affect in certain circles. 
rich noblemen and pious ladies whom ae ue is 
of recruiting, they have allured M. Maré ,& dull millio- 
naire of low origin, whom Government has ordered the elec- 
tors to send into the Corps Legislatif, and of whom the Cleri- 
cals want to make the pet orator of the Ultramdntane faction. 
But the poor man is unpardonably stupid; in uence 
they e Giboyer, the unprincipled jo of Les Ef- 
frontés, tor the — of writing the eloquent and 

ods which the devout citizen is to hurl at the head of the 
I mable adversaries of his Holiness. Who does not re- 
member that last year Count, or rather Duke, de Morny, an- 
noyed at some violent Catholic harangues read by the orators, 
ed, bat in vain, that in future speeches ought to be 





M. Maréchal has a pretty daughter, whom the scheming mar- 
quis wants to marry to a young provincial cousin, Count d’Ou- 
, the best-drawn personage in the comedy. D’Outre- 

ville isan actual type, le type du seminariste, the sad but by no 
means unreal caricature of a youth educated by Jesuits, an 


ded in an unwarrant- | bas 


perform. 
ance, but the most part is that played by the pub- 
wi Pantani i 
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a hungry dog 


— out; the public, deprived 
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the Prince of Wales and the 


been commenced this week b 
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Chamberlain's department at Windsor 


whole of the furniture, picture 
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Journal, Dec. 29. 


storm of reprobation. “fe was” 


of 
attempt té snatch the bone which he devours.” 
This remark tsins the very moral which we wanted to 


ugustus of 
wife are also to London to assist at the wedding.— 


says a witty 
whom you w 


the people to confound, in the same curse, the Catholic Church 
= _- who sadly misuse her name.—Lordon 


paper, 


having commanded that, the nuptele of his Rogal Hictees 
aving com e nu his hness 
Princéss ‘Aleunndes’ of = ear 

shall be celebrated with great magnificence, preparations have 
ape ie 


with that view. 


A number of extra hands have been engaged, and the work 


es, | a 
being richly dyna Ay Dake ang 
with costly Italian silk, Ge het A width, the 
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pictures, tapestries, 
enamels, and medals, never d t 
of even the world of the Arabian ts; and, to sum it up, 
that while oy ee Eve oe grief, eaten up with 
ar gel ime a to them was in high 
My object, in passing an such remarks, is not, of course, to 
hint ‘at there may be sometimes legitimate grodnds for envy 
—a vice than w ame a I mean only to 
show the admirers quand wéme of Napoleon III. how 
they are justified in ascribing to him a sure and sound judg- 
ment ; for a grosser mistake could hardly be conceived than 
+s Scns Ie de Tallayeaed thonght 12 be wens thon 
those w worse 
* Sood T state that it 7 might bo to all 
ve rise, as 
cdteal Veet Comal cok aban ests ? one had 
naturally upon his lips the celebrated verse— 
La Pologne avait bu quand Auguste était ivre. 
The story of the parrot which had been trained to cry Vive 
So at A lnwe fterhwr Sy it 
imrod, and, being crying, as usual, 
rBiperevr is more than ' Jocosely invenied anced, 
serves to express with what feelings unspeakable 
of mae warty of Ge ee Ee a - S 
t flunkeyiém w nursed 
Seen and cad dovetion ty Ga eniatiabe To the same 
train of thoughts is traceable the explanation given of the 
hunting triumphs of Ni on that memorable day. Slan- 
derous do not to assert that if the crowned 
sn Killed ‘no lee than 250 birds in the course of les 
three hours, it was owing to self-sacrificing loyalty 
Oe ee ee ae ee 
Ceesar, uttering , heroically servile Casar 
witeaema” 








any or all these laws a Spanish judge may hang any man he | odious mixture of a neophyte and a T with demure 
likes, or rather dislikes; and, on the other hand, liberate any | bearing, smooth hair, cast-down eyes, and side- concupi- 
criminal, however well his misdeeds be established.— English scent glances. The delighted baroness undertakes to initiate 
paper. into well-known mysteries this ope! adept, who boasts 
eat loudly of his purity of soul and body, an bp ges A 
A SATIRICAL COMEDY. Ge ee Se «eee 

, conversation begins with pious ejaculations and deep-drawn 
* * A double aim at political partisanship and social cri-| sighs, wrested bosoms by the wickedness of the 

ticism is happily blended in M. Emile Augier’s new play, Le | world, until the bashful protestations end in 
Fils de Giboyer, which at the present moment attracts the Pa-| equivocations. Tartuffe wanted gently to squeeze Elmire’s 
risian public to the Theatre Fran dress between his dirty fingers; our seminarist is less daring, 
M. Augier intended to call his play Les Clericauz ; and when | but then his handsome somewhat mature partner is no 
this title was deemed in quarters too aggressive, he | Elmire, she unclasps a bracelet, in order to show it to 
meekly suggested Les . This was from the addfiring th, pretends to be unable to fasten it 
Charybdis into Scylla, an y he hit upon the i ve | again, so that he cannot but offer his help and be dazzled by 
because unmeaning + “ @itoyer’s Son,” Giboyer | her fair arm, Whilst the tractable pupil of the Jesuits asserts 
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o Paris in haste, called u Desmarets, the Minister of Fi_| riage, were a well-dressed man and woman, whom she took | Ferrieres contains eighteen complete suites of apartments for 
nual and, on en Ee ton, exclaimed, in a state of y for a newly-married couple, They were very polite in their | visitors. entrance is through an extensive orch, re- 
ture, “ What a man the King is! How much do/| demeanour: and on the journey the man offered the lady a | markable for candelabra in Italian earthenware. winding 
you want? Here is the key of my strong box.” copy of an inlustrated newspaper, which he produced from a | staircase leads into the hall, a room which is unique in France, 
” | know not whether it was from a of this, | travelling . Ano wering odour proceeded from the | and which occupies the centre of the building; it is 40 metres 
and in imitation of so majestic a modal, that Napoleon con- | paper on its bei poh gr the lady immediately became | long, by 40 broad, and 20 metres high, and is covered in by a 
sented to be, if not the host, at least the dinow James | u in which state she remained until the arrival of| glass roof. It is in this room that the chief pores of the 
de Rothschild ; but it is my impression the latter, the train at Peterborough, where she had to change artistic riches of the chateau is to be found. Their number 


ously a as 
Samuel Bernard’s fashion, unless prompted by a motive some- 
what more practical than the sense of the honour 


a 


may be, is not the 


ferred on him.—Paris letter, Dec. 24. 

New TELEGRAPH; THE Man For It.—The Government 
of India has, it is said, resolved to an international 
telegraph of its own. The whole of lines 
is connected with Constantinople; whole 


points. This 


stantinople to Bagdad, thence by 


the system 
terminates at yy tay remains to connect those two 


will be 


to 
Bushire, and thence through a submarine cable to Kurrachee. 


death was recorded 


turely lost a most valuable and estimable man, one of 80 
much wanted in public affairs to succeed to tions that in 
the course of nature must ere long be Lord Gifford 
ue aes oe a 

whic’ 80 prized country. temper 
the most sweet, a moiety ee ae 

mpathies, a 4 a religious reverence 

truth. He was loved eae he was known, but he bore 
his faculties so meekly as to wrong his claim to respect for in- 
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poor He for some minutes bore 
the w of the trunk of a fallen tree on his back to prevent 
he Sone ey He a SS 0 matte hi 
ow, & generous heart a head. He has to 
his early, but with a of love fe due. 
hl y. put glen richly 
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of Mr. Ross’s fellow-countrymen, in the colony of 
Victoria, South Australia, on hearing his triumph, con- 
Crized the idea of presenting to him « rifle as a testimonial of 
their admiration of his skill. The money was collected forth- 
with, and the work intrusted to the hands of Mr. J: 
Harkom, of , who has executed it in a manner w 
entitles him to the praise. The make of the rifle is of 
the first quality, stock, lock, and barrels finished with 
great care ; the mountings and enrichments are of chased sil- 
ver. On the stock is a circular silver plate, inscribed as fol 
lows :—* Presented to Edward Ross, Esq., by a number of his 
WwW -count now resident in A: in testimony of 
their of the skill he exhibited in carrying off the 
prize as the Champion shot of Great Britain at Wimbledon, 
n 1860.” On a small gilt plate, on the shoulder of the stock’ 
Mr. Ross's crest and motto are engrayed—a wyvern’s head, 
with this legend, “ Think on.” The case and appurtenances are 
all of the handsomest description. The former is of polished 
oak, lined with crimson velvet. On the lid is a silver plate 
tected hy oitaes pleas. The fittings of the powder-flask, &., 
are all silvered, and the flask has another plate with crest and 
imapheniante hove fwory hendhes. "We maezeene es arom 
Sietyenial Gast tie el spe Te 
coceesl scapes on eee a aaa putas to the 
ee go he ter eating he ory 
to do this, the intention was not carried tate It is now 
to hand over the weapon to Mr. Ross without an 
proceeding; but we have no doubt that he will suff. 
ciently appreciate the kindness and liberality of his country- 
men at the antipodes to value it none the less for the absence 
of a mere cerpmonial — Field. 
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Directly after the express had left the station on the north- 
ward journey, she discovered, on being applied to for her rail- 
way ticket, she had been robbed, not only of that, but of 
her purse and its contents. On entering the she had 
placed the ticket in her purse in the presence of her fellow- 
passengers. The lady’s is, that the news! was satu- 
rated with chloroform, the scent of which was ised with 
davender.— London Daily Telegraph. 


Tae DUKE or SuTHERLAND’s TASTE FoR Fines.—A corre- 
ndent of the Jnverness Courier, referring to the fondness of 
the Duke of Sutherland for _—— at any fires that may 
break out in London, says :—“ ieve the public should ap- 
plaud the Duke’s apparent interest in fires. He is well known 
to have a decided turn for mechanics. For many years the 


cannot | Bench the case of Hudson v. Sir F. Slade, Q.C., and others, 


which occupied the Court for four = an 
pope? sleet all the week, may be briefly described as fol- 
ows: During the late ing by the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple into the conduct of 
attended as a witness in Mr. mour’s favour. During 
examination the Benchers handed to him a book which hg re- 
ised as one formerly kept by him in connexion with the 
aller Gold Mining oan 3 This book Mr. Hudson put 
that t was his property, and ed 
him. This , a8 it appeared, 
mtained seven‘ letters, six only of them copies of Mr. 
Hudson’s letters, the remainder being copies of letters written 
by the secretary of the com , and one written by Mr. 
Digby Seymour. The Benchers the book 
Mr. Hudson weye called in their servants and porters, 
and ow to it by force. In the meantime some one 
the police to the room. The violent scene ceased, 
and Mr. Hudson went to the station-house with the 
coumatte, Mr. Bagshawe, one of the Benchers, 


same time, who made a charge first of “ and then 
ty ly taking the book: Cpe 8 te 


ury were without bein able to u a ver- 
iia. The result is that each part il be obli to 
own costs.—London paper, Dec. 27. 


SHAKsPEARE's SHYLOcK.—We find in the Jewish Record, a 
journal devoted to the interests of American Israelites, and 
published in New York, a new version of Shakspeare’s “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” The writer, who is himself a Jew, says the 
play is founded on fact, with this important difference 





Bioorry i Tasr#-Art and science have also their intol- 
erance. Here the orthodox physician talk of his 

brother. No coarser libels have been written than those in 
scientific journals against a prolessor of science. In art an 
artist forms his theories and his school, and has an enthusias- 


in the rectitude of w 1 the stron, faith, that 
ari should be perfectly passioniess. “T am not'sen 
there be not nowadays, a more vehement 
bigotry in matters of taste than in those of opinion. For so much 
been said and written about toleration as . 

that in that respect the fear of not seeming tened 
serves many from sane Gnaherkante, But, on q 
so much is every day and written which favours intoler- 
whole mental end mez at it seems enlightened to libel the 
© oppened to yout oe yk 
own. ve to 

a taste on the merits ov 








. Digby Seymour, Mr. Hudson | dated 
his | th 
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and value is so great that it has as been found impossible 
to cataloguethem. A Ji con upwards of 8000 vo- 
lumes, Italian cabinets, a collection of gems and medals, noble 
canvasses by Velasquez, Vandyke, Gio 
round the walls, the upper part of which is surrounded bya 
gallery hung with tapestry from the Gobelins. This gallery 
reached by an immense stone staircase, protected by a richly 
carved ebony balustrade, and decorated with two pictures b 
Sn: Underneathruns a frieze of Lim enamels, let 
into the wall. The staircase leads to the Hal gallery on one 
side, and on the other to a sumptuously-decorated lobby, 
which communicates with the private and reception-rooms. 
The style of the dining-room recalls the great Garter Room at 
Windsor, only it is more su mptuous, and in better taste. It 


opens into a small family dining room, decorated with fresco 
locomotive was the object of his study, and his a) ce | paintings by Rousseau.—Corresp. Paris Figaro. . 
on the engines of the London and North-Western way was _ 
& matter of very frequent occurrence ; the steam-plough, ma-| How To Kerr a VALUABLE Toorn.—One of the most har- 
chines for economising peat fuel, &c., have successively en- | rowing scenesin Les Miserables is that in which Fantine sacri- 
hig attention ; and now his Grace is spending much | fices her teeth to pay for the keep of her child; but the most 
and money in eens practically in the construc- | curious change of proprietorship in a tooth is related in Moore’s 
tion of fire es. It a great deai for his zeal in the —_ 
application of science to the cause of humanity, that he con-| “Lord Lansdowne, at breakfast, mentioned ot Dutens, who 
tinues his observations in apite of the enews of pa ~ —2 — eat ns eae —< am, and a 
writers, who represent him as cray’ r the ex es describing once his uc 
ment of agreat city fire.” . having found (wins he fancied to be) a tooth of Scipio’s in 
A Row Amono Tue Bencwers.—In the Court of Queen's ‘, Upom 


aay, me one asked him what he had done with 
w he answered briskly, ‘ What have I done with it? ie : 
pointing to his mouth, where he hs’ made it supplemental 
to a lost one of his own.” 





Snoppy Now anp Snoppy THENn.—In a letter to Fouché, 
at Fontainebleau, J uly 17, 1805, Napoleon L. wrote 

us : 

“Tam assured that the Captain of the Forest of Compiégne who 


was a poor man and in debt some few years back, has now eight 
horses in his stable, and has t a house worth from 


25,000f. to 30,000f. Hold a secret inquiry into these matters, in 
order to ascertain if this man’s fortune not been acquired at 
the expense of the public.”’ 


If this came to the ears of the French shoddy man, he pro- 
bably trembled. If Mr. Lincoln were to write thus to one of 
his Provost-marshals, the American shoddy-man would laugh. 


MATHEMATICS FOR Misses —Prop. 1. 
gles in a Square may be obtuse angles and acute angles as well as 


wy young lady in i 
n it. 

t a husband in the square, she may either 

who makes believe that he has mone ,or GH, who 
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A New Racy Provers.—-le a: in womnes has had its 
recently several expo- 


the | sures, of which it has no reason to be e beg, there- 
fore, for the benefit of this 2 eduiiaaks eamtaal 
ged to pay his | known vy . i 


ne vaut pas la chandelle,” and 
proverb of it,“ The game is not worth 





Mr. C. Buxton axp Mx. Jonn Briour.—In a letter in th 
Times on the my of American wes > C, Buxton 
8a) ot ‘ t at Bir- 

>“ Mr. ~ = the 
z > bt overthro 
prosperous wn. Let me tell Mr. ade 
what I believe in my heart of hearts to he the view held 
— be they _ hs Be een = » We grieved 
deeply as one can e of another, at see- 
alted States that 





A WrxrTer GARDEN For Parm.—aA com is now bei 
Sareea tn aenaciang, 0 the oH ji Hace, for the 
purpose of transforming garden e oyal into a 
winter garden, like the immense greenhouses annened to the 
The company pro- 
the garden a place 
orld. It would be devoted 
to concerts, games of all kinds, artistic exhibitions, &c. In 
removed, and the 
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ter i Dr. Vaughen ; and lastly, this, the arch- 
deaconry of the North, by Mr, Boyd.—Globe.” 


Tae Ovpest Inisn Hanr.—The oldest known Irish herp 
t 
d, 





in existence is in the of Coll lin : i 
camatend © be a pot Brean ‘olson King ot ele 
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kingdom, when he issued the bull transferring Ireland 0 


Henry Ii. These alia were kept in the 

pope sent the harp to Henry VIIL, and conferred upon him 
at the same time the title of “ Defender of the Fai 
crown, which was of pare gold, he retained. wany presented 
the harp to the Ear] of Cl , in whose family ff re- 
mained till the commencement of the eighteenth century, when 
it passed, by a lady of the De Burgh ly, into that of Mac. 
Mahon, ef Clenagh, in the county Clare. On the death of 
MacMahon it came into possession of Commissioner Mac- 
Namara, of Limerick, and, in 1782, it was presented to the 
Right Hon. William Deayagnem, who deposited it where it 
now remains.—Art Jow 





A Maoytricent Norra Western Progect. —Senator Rice 
of Minnesota, has introduced a bill gran’ a million acres of 
land to aid in the construction of a ween the head- 
waters of the Minnesota River and the Red River of the North, 
and to improve the channels of the upper portions of said 
rivers, It is stated that by constructing a canal about three- 
fourths of a mile in length from Big Stone Lake to Lake Traver, 
steamboats from 8t. Paul could na both the Minnesota 
River and the Red River of the N to Lake Winnipeg, a 
distance of 700 miles. Then from Lake Winnipeg, which is 
larger than Lake Ontario, boats could upthe atchawan 
River, due west, 700 miles to Edm ouse, which is but 
150 miles east of the celebrated gold diggings on Frazier River, 
in British Columbia.—Daily Herald, nd, O. 


A Fast Youne Max.—In the Westminster Bankruptcy | D 


Court, on the 22d ult., a “ fast” man’s career was cx- 
emplified in the case of Sir Alfred hty Tichborne, Bart. 
His debts were stated to amount to ,and amongst them 


are the following :—A saddler’s bill 
these items :—" August 2, 10 suits 
Royal blue kersey, faced, and broad 
527. 10s., and 20 sets of mono; 


1261, 5s., which contains 
best hunting clothing, in 
searlet cloth, complete, 
embroidered in scarlet, 
10/. 10s.” There is also an engraver’s bill of 124/. 12s., which 
includes 6/. 14s. for a cigar case with monogram. A shirt- 
maker's bill of 1241. 11s. 6d. includes 12 of blue and white 
silk drawers, 277.; 24 pairs of blue and white silk half-hose, 
10/. 4s.; 12 linen shirts, with cambric fronts, 12/.; 18 linen 
shirts, with quilted fronts, 16% 4s.; one linen shirt, with fine 
dress front, 22. 2s.; six night shirts, 22. 8a.; three fine cambric 
aff fronts, with collars, 2/. 11s, Mr, H. Emmanuel, the jewel- 
, is one of the principal creditors, and he, between the 10th 
of July, 1862, and 25th of last month, had supplied the bank- 
rupt with jewellery to the amount of 1,087/., against which 
he had received an acceptance for 4501, thus reducing the 
debt to 6371, One of the items in Mr, Emmanuel’s account is 
rather a considerable one—* A very fine richly chased silver 
gilt lapis lazuli, 4501." The last item, * popelins your silver 
dagger, 4s. 6d.,” dates as recently as the of Nov. Within 
ten days after, the bankrupt signed a declaration of insolvency. 
The entire amount of his claim is 38,1564. But Mr. I. Joel 
let in for the much heavier sum of 10,8041. Debts to 
amount of between 15,000/. and 16,000/. were proved, and 
following creditors were chosen trade ; Mr. H, Em- 


manuel and 8. Tucker, ., of Tattenhall Staffordshire. 
The bankrupt, it is stated, a life interest in the Titchborne 
estate, of which he is in . The value of this is 


estimated at between 6,000/. and 7,000/, a year; and it is said 
to be the intention either to set apart a sum from the annual 
income, or to raise by mortgage a sum sufficient to satisfy the 
creditors, ——_ 

Tue BreapaLtpane Estates.—It may be remembered that 
the late Marquess and Earl of Breadalbane died, a few weeks 
back, at Lausanne, sending from his deathbed a 
to the Queen, and leaving his earldom, which letters in the 
om say will be contested, to one of ae ows 
gran ifather the following curious story is told in Vics of 


In 1758, the third Earl had an English visitor at Taymouth, 
who, in exploring about, fell in with a fine-) in the 
Highland garb, attended by a Highland man. stranger 
asked who the boy was, and wastold he was the young Bread- 
allane. After dinner, when the Ear! and his were sit- 
ting cosily together, the latter related the circumstance, wi 

the reply, and asked, “ Now, who could the boy be?” “Oh!” 
replied Lord Breadalbane, “I know who that would be—that 
was the young Glenfalloch,” savagely, adding—“ So he called 
him the young Breadalbane! did he?” And he continued the 
whole evening in a fit of abstraction, repeating occasionally— 
“So he called him the young Breadalbane?” Next merle, 
at break of day, a messenger was sent express to summon 
Campbell of Carwhin, the retired man of business, fom Edin- 
burgh, who, as an old bachelor, had lately settled in his own 
little place to end his days in peace. When he arrived, and 
was welcomed, Lord B. said to him, “ Now, Carwhin, you 
can't guess why I sent for you.” “Oo! omything to pleasure 
your Lordship.” “ Well, I'll tell you what itis, I want you 
to marry!” “Memarry!! Breadalbane, I hae naething to 
marry on.” “Oh! Ill make that hen Or yom. Carwhin.” 
* Weel, but if I were ever so weel inclin dinna ken ony 
body that wud tak me.” “ Well, Carwhin, I’ve a for 


that, too. You'll goto Inverary, where the circuit court meets | And 


soon—get introduced to Miss——, the daughter of Lord——, 
one of the Judges who is to be there. I’ll warrant she'll take 
you.” “ Weel, Breadalbane, ony thing to pleasure your Lord- 
ship.” Off he set in his best trim, got introduced to the young 
beauty, danced with her, took her to supper, and prop , 
He was, however, refused ; and, much di he applied 
to a bosom friend, and explained the case. His friend said— 
“If all you want is to pleasure Breadalbane, try Betty Stone- 
field, I'se warrant she'll no’ refuse you.” This was a maiden 
sister of Lord Stonefield, the Judge on the circuit, 
who was a Campbell, but neither y: nor handsome. Car- 


whin took the advice, went through same form, and was 
accepted ; and the son and heir of this curiously- so cahpos 
suc- 


riage was no other than John La sage of 
ceeded eventually, to the exclusion of young @ loch, 
as fourth Earl of Breadalbane, But events are not to be con- 
trolled ; this fourth Earl’s only son, John, fifth Earl and second 
Marquess of Breadalbane, has just died childless, and young 
Glenfalloch’s great-grandson is, after all, despite the 
of the old Ear!, and the cannie courtship of Carwhin, now 
Earl of Breadalbane. One day in the November of this very 
year, 1862, saw that same great- dson residing in London 
on his moderate patrimony of a few hundreds a year, and the 
next day found him the pos r of one of nd’s fa 


1 ;” the } Mr. 


P gga d Three 


whereby all danger of fire is averted. The 
under the control of the a@rial traveller, 
m rising too high by a cup of wire 

. Goddard asserts that he can inflate his balloon in 

nine minutes, and load it with from 500 to 800 kilogrammes 

over and above the weight of his personand his 


accessories, 
and moreover, that his balloon may be pierced with a bomb- 
he atronaut, who can himself cast 


shell without pany: ok, t 
projectiles of any with impunity. 


flame is comp) 
and is prevented 





INTERNATIONAL JEALOUSY.—It will be recollected into what 
4 violent state of ion the French was thrown, 
when it had discoy that the English had made its 


appearance npn the Island of Perim, It was a menace to 
the liberty of the Red Sea, and France should never tolerate the 
seizure. Pigs = French press is agitated, yh ny he 
concerns the Isle of Lemnos, “ where 0 lov: 

and sung,” and which Great Britain pie Ses mr of the 
Sultan as a depot forcoal. Here is ahother serious aggressio 
on the of Carthage. Lemnos is the key to the Agean 
Sea, and the French might add, if the matter ted of a 
joke, “la clef de la .” Dumas, in one of his numerous 
novels, relates how an island sprung up one night in the Me- 
diterrenean, At noon next day ar a French vessel; the 
captain never haying heard of this island, and not finding it 
laid down in his chart, immediately proceeded to land; but 
on nearing the shore he already saw the British standard fly- 
ing, and in ste = Ho his gig was accosted by the new 
English con who had been established since daylight. 
umas most likely wished to implant in the minds of his 
countrymen, by means of an innocent fable, the wholesome 
truth that they should aever feel astonished at seeing the 
Union Jack flying especially where a ps interests were to be 
protected and encouraged. Great Britain will, no doubt, learn 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 

EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 

Saturday, January 17, 1863, 

lst, RISETTE LA MILLIONNAIRE ; 

2d, UN CAPRICE ; and 3d, LES CHEVEUX DE MA FEMME. 

‘ Tuesday, January 20, 1863, 

CROQUE POULE—INTREMEDE— 

LES CHEVALIER DE GUET Com. Vandeville in 2 acts. 
Doors open at 734 ; to commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 

sien H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 
THE NEW D. BEAUTIFUL ART CALLED 
DE ALCOMANIE 


Ornamenting 
OBJECTS OF LUXE AND UTILITY, 
By Means of Varnish and Colored Engravings, 
has been lately discovered in Paris and introduced here, 
FURNITURE, WOOD, WAX LIGHTS, SILKS, CHINA, 
AND PORCELAIN OF ALL DESCRIPTION, 


Rg 


and all kind of FANCY GOODS and CERAMIC SUBSTANCES’ 
can by this process be iv a few minutes Ornamented most 


BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICLY, AND DURABLY. 
The sim i 


application and its moderate cost Wings t 

within the Geneh of body, and have made it in’ Europe im- 

mensely popular. For Ladies, os at their leisure hours, it 
eccupat 
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us 
country subscribers would but try to find 
of his aeigitouriood, and then as much 

Alo he ta its merits entitle it to, be would have 


three or four of them to 
oe peng 5 ty 
that there is a 0 

know would scarcely be the main object 


friends. 
Clubs will be led on the following te 
8, a $12; and an extra 
two of the A 
on our first page, to 
Five Copies, one year, $20; ‘ 
two Engravings ; or TWO extra Copies, 
the getter-up. 





Earldoms, and of a rent-roll of tull forty thousand a year. 





Revival. or AN OLD INVENTION rx BaLLoonrye.—The new 
Montpelier balloon, invented by Mr. Goddard, the @ronaut, 
says Galignani, has a capacity of 4200 métres. The car is 
provided with an apparatus which enables the e#ronaut to 
ascead without either gas or ballast, and to descend or go up 
high at pleasure, This apparatus consists of a kind of stove 
o rmed by three cylinders, separated from each other by insu- 





APSCOTT’S 
T FOREIGN EXCHANGE and EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
No. 86 South St. 


Tapscott’s favourite BAime of [Liv Packets, 

‘ sail twice a week from NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL. 

| x LINE of LONDON PAOEETS calls every ten — 
Lert f Crepit ava Dan 

relund Scotland, and the Continent of berten, rs 





without a that an Arab merchant, under French | ors an and elegan and them 6 
about to establish steamers in the Sea, which mi displaying peed taste Tiree: tions 
are stated to be intended for the cari certain merchan- sof Cooter on Irae ad 
dise and pilgrims.—Army and Navy P. E. VAOGC EREL, Patentée, 14 and 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Chess. ARMY SHIRTS! * ARMY SHIRTS! 
e PROBLEM, No. 781.—By Berthold Judze. 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
* $23 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


$30 dozen. 
ew Facil y supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
8! ing. 





IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
G Invaluable to 


Sportsmen, Offi- 
-_ vellers, dc., portable, 
power Sia vide toll Pateorvatiie. 





Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


669; Broadway, Sm taktes Haanee, N. Y. 
SSP ERE oS EoD 








, East side. 

YEAR’S CALLING CARD— 

Baa tesed Arsh of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE’S. 





C dh Bere eco. ak LA. ot LASS! 
way. 


EPARE FOR THE OLIDA 
Misting Card BaP ssa by GIMBREDE, first 


GREAT VARIETY 
A Fine Pao ALBUMS, 


NEW YORK HOTEL. ~ 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 
With or without 


Subscriber ha’ taken a lease of that convenient and 
Ia location the BT. HOTEL, Not dand 6 Washington 
Fen canta Mad eines Rees eee 
phe aoe of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for of 


wi with the of Breakfast or Dinner or full at 
the NEW YORK HOTEL, o wey ky + alee 
HIRAM CRANSTON. 





an 








may elect to pass the 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEILNWAYWY &«& SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 WaLxzr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


Powerful, and } Tone, 
with ei akeauhin town 
Grand and Square Pianos. = 4 
There hundred sixty-nine Pianos from all parts 
a ea et apne he and the special correspondent 


the N. Y. be... : wy. the i. ' 


ag 





AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANT 
Evrorgayx MAKER.” 

OUBLE SOLE pa Reap eg GLISH 
D Pear very Ph foe Boots and Leggings, Over &e. 
At SLATHER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 





. POR SALE. 
©) A Saat ar eet ton 


Dec. 15, 1863. 

DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 

Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 


Rast Inpia Pare Avs, 04,30; X23 Pais Ata, 3,50; 








land, 
times be had at the lowest ble rates. 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS & OO., No. 86 South Bt, 


Depot 69 Liberty St., N.¥. 


W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
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